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Good Cheer for Readers 


RIIVVY soap will wash; weak soup can be 
eaten; a feeble car may nevertheless travel ; 
but a poor book is worthless. It is worth 

nothing as waste paper; it cannot even be decently 

thrown away, for someone is sure to pick it up and 
return it. A really poor book is a sin against the 
human intelligence committed by « vain or ignorant 
author in connivance with a credulous publisher and 

a deluded bookseller. If a good book, as essayists 

are always telling us, is pure gold, a poor book 1s 

candy stuffed with sawdust. Both «are priceless, for 
the first may be worth whatever can be paid for 
it, and the second is expensive at « cent. 

These simple facts complicate the econoimics of 
the book trade. Are books too dear? We must 
answer, which books?—-for poor books are always 
too dear. Are books to be cheaper? We urgently 
hope it, but with equal urgency ask, which books: 
for a reduction in price which would put out of 
publication the kind of beoks intelligent readers most 
want, would be a disaster. 

And indeed while we welcome every attempt to 
improve and increase distribution—which is the great 
American problem for sellers of books—and wel- 
come, too, every ingenuity that makes it possible to 
buy more books for less money, nevertheless the 
depression in the book trade of the past six month; 
seems to us to have been not more than half due 
to the economics of high costs in hard times. Books 
should suffer less than other commodities in periods 
of financial depression, because in such times there 
is more leisure for reading and more need of dis- 
traction. Yet the book trade this year has suffered 
at least as much as other businesses, except those 
concerned with pure luxuries. 

Pad = & 

A possible reason has already been suggested in 
these columns, and now it may be coupled with a 
probable cure. “The Fall of 1929 and the Spring of 
1930 will long deserve a bad eminence for their 
overproduction of mediocre books. ‘There were more 
poor books (not “bad’’ in the moral sense, or inane, 
or false, or foolish—but weak, dull, second hand, 
muddy )——more poor books published than in the 
memory of living readers. ‘They flooded shelves, 
and were remaindered almost as soon as they were 
reviewed, spilling over into drug stores and rented 
shop windows. booksellers, dulled 
critics, and sent advertising copy writers to the dic- 


They dazed 


tionaries in search of new adjectives to describe 
old stories tiresomely repeated. “‘Blurbing” last year 
reached its height for all time, the evident reason 
being that these geese had to be sold as swans, or not 
at all. And the public, big and little, were confused 
by an avalanche in which they could find when the 
dust settled very little that they wanted. 

It was an accident, an unfortunate accident, for 
booksellers, publishers, and authors, that this decline 
in creative energy should have coincided with eco- 
nomic depression. It was not an accident that over- 
production of mediocrity should have preceded it. 

How the various price readjustments put into 
effect last Spring are going to work out, it is still too 
early to tell. Some seem wise, some experimental. 
But it is not too early to repeat that price is not the 
only: factor. Unless the public can be interested in 
books, excited about books, price changes will be of 
little help. Books—old and new—are sold by talk 
about them, and they are sold to purchasers who 
can put their hands on them readily. ‘These two 
factors—desire and distribution—are the magic num- 

(Continued on page 159) 


Montauk 


By Wintiam Rosk BENE’ 


ROWSILNG in sun beside the summer sea, 
Blinking with shaded eyes at bright eternity, 


There, as I shift my hand, 
Waves, and the sand, 
Waves that renew 
‘Their baffled valiance from the glittering blue 
And cataract following cataract storm the land. 


Life of the mind, interior flame and storm, 

Now lulled and conquered, here the sun is wari, 
\ll strife is idle save 

Strife of the wave, 

All consciousness 

Less than the sullen tide’s unconscious stress 


Drawing the deep,—-no comfort left to crave. 


‘The heart beats slow, the passionate blood is still. 
Marshalling from the past confusion to the will, 
No memories now; and vain 
Each voice of pain, 
Silenced by.trance 
As lite is sundered from significance. 
Only the sea and sun and sky remain. 

he “ : 
Nor seems there ‘Time; this wide abyss of light 


Fain would deny some dream of utter outer night. 


The blind toil of the sea 

i choingly 

Sounds down the land; 

The bright high sun, burning on endless sand, 
Shines with a like profound futility. 
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Reserg Banks, Sethe’ Future 
SS eee 
By ROSPREEEPINGWELL 
Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
HE long controversy about the paternity 
of the Federal Reserve Act, testifies to the 
usefulness of the Act. ‘The marvel is not 
that we have the Federal Reserve Act, but that we 
did without it so long. But the national bank act had, 
since the Civil War, provided a market for govern- 
ment bonds and a uniform currency. Those who 
remember the chaos that preceded it were content 
to let it alone. And all friends of sound money in 
the later ’nineties and early nineteen hundreds were 
too busy fighting against free silver to give much 
thought to the urgent need of currency reform. But 
the panic of 1907 opened men’s minds and Mr. 
Paul Warburg, author of “The Federal Resery 
System,’’* 


lected, did yeoman’s service in preaching the doc- 


as appears from his papers therein ,col- 
trines and practices of modern European banking 
ind currency. “These conceptions found expression 
Aldrich 
laft administration was on its last legs. 
\fter Wiilson’s election the 
central bank with regional branches was. modified 
by the Democrats and on the w! 


in a bill introduced in Congress by Senato 
when thy 


Aldrich scheme for 


ole improved (1 
cuse made more elastic ) so as to provide tor .autone- 
mous regional banks grouped together unde nd 
more or less controlled by, a politically appoi 
central board. 

The problem was not to invent a currency sys 
tem but to adapt the modern European system to 
American conditions, traditions, and inhibitions. For 
that successful adaptation history must give great 
credit to President Wilson who put his power and 
prestige behind the bill at the outset of his administra- 
tion; and to Carter Glass, that lion-hearted Virginian, 
much loved and feared and revered, who fathered 
the bill in the House, and who has defended th 
System ever since in the House, the 
the Senate. 


‘Treasury, and 
Credit should be given, too, to Secre- 
taries McAdoo and Houston of Wilson’s cabinet; 
to Benjamin Strong, first Governor of the New 
York Reserve Bank, who led the System during its 
first fourteen years; and to the author of these vol- 
umes who not only taught sound principles of bank- 
ing and currency reform, but also, as a member of 
the tirst federal Reserve Board and its second Vic¢ 
Governor, rendered inestimable service to the Fed+ 
eral Reserve System and the ‘Treasury in the War; 
and to many others who collaborated in the creat 
work, 4 & a 7 


[here is credit enough to go around, ‘The infant 
kederal Reserve System met the exigencies of the 
greatest war. Just as soon as the Treasury’s wat 
necessities had ceased to dominate the situation, the 
Kederal Reserve System, by vigorous application. of 
the classical remedy of dear money effected in 1920, 
promptly and without panic, though not without 
pain, the inevitable post-war deflation. 

Thereafter and until three years ago the System 
functioned to the satisfaction of all. During this 
period business in this country was good, commodity 
prices were fairly stable, though slowly sinking else- 
where, and the speculation in stocks, though it gave 
concern to the thoughtful, had not yet got out of 
bounds. Certain European critics, to be sure, com- 
plained of what they called the sterilization. of gold 
here, but they were seemingly unaware of :the vast 
* THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, ITS ‘ORIGIN 
' AND GROWTH, REFLECTIONS AND: RECOL 

LECTIONS. By Pau, M. Warpurc.. ., New!'York 
The Macmillan Company. 1930. 2z vols; $18, 
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super-structure of deposits which the independent 
banks were erecting on the base provided by the 
Federal Reserve System’s gold holdings. Far from 
being sterile, the gold increased and multiplied itself 
in bank credit, which grew immensely in volume and 
velocity. 

In the last half of 1927 an active cheap money 
policy was embarked upon by the Federal Reserve 
System, in a thoughtful and statesmanlike, though 
hazardous, effort to neutralize the gold absorption 
by France which followed the return of confidence 
there with the return of Poincaré, and to prevent 
a world-wide deflation of prices. Unhappily, un- 
avoidably, this cheap money was quickly diverted to 
the uses of inflation particularly in stocks. ‘The steps 
taken to check this inflation in 1928 proved inade- 
quate, and when, at the beginning of 1929, the chief 
Federal Reserve Banks, then thoroughly aroused, 
sought to invoke the classical remedy of dear money, 
their proposed increases in rates were vetoed by the 
Federal Reserve Board in Washington. The Board 
hoped, by admonition and by discrimination against 
banks making loans on collateral securities, to con- 
trol the inflation which had become rampant, with- 
out making money dear for commerce, industry, 
and agriculture. 

But the inflation in stocks was merely the reflec- 
tion of inflation in business, in production, and in 
consumption and a cheap money policy intended to 
continue the business boom was not well calculated 
to discourage the purchase of stocks. 

This well-meant effort to keep money cheap and 
plentiful and yet control its use was foredoomed to 
failure. It was responsible for the frenzied bull 
market of the first eight or nine months of 1929 
and for the resultant crash in October and November. 


Money and credit are like the rain from heaven. 
They fall equally upon the just and the unjust. And 
it is fortunate that it is so; for, it would be intolerable 
to a liberty loving people that a board, however wise 
and disinterested, should determine which among 
their fellow citizens is entitled to borrow money at 
his bank for lawful purposes on ample security and 
which is not. The Federal Reserve System can 
and should fix the price and volume of money and 
credit, but it cannot and should not be able to deter- 
mine into what channels they shall flow. It may 
decree a feast/ or a famine but it cannot say who 
shall gorge at the feast or starve in the famine. ~ 

When the crash came the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York functioned perfectly. It helped pre- 
vent the stock market panic from spreading and re- 
moved any chance of a money or banking panic by 
making and keeping money easy. Without this re- 
lief from the Reserve Bank, the action taken by the 
New York banking group to keep the market open 
could scarcely have succeeded. It would be diffi- 
cult to praise too highly the vigorous and statesman- 
like action of the Reserve Bank at that time—or to 
improve upon the policies the System has pursued 
since. s+ 2 2 


These volumes are a mine of information for the 
student of recent economic history. Only the stu- 
dent will interest himself in the author’s controversy 
with Senator Glass, or in the reprinted documents, 
essays, and addresses which occupy nearly half of 
his first volume and quite the whole of his second, 
though the admirable papers reprinted at the begin- 
ning of the second volume comparing the European 
banking machinery and money markets with our own 
before the establishment of the Federal Reserve 
System will well repay reading even now. 

The general reader will turn to the chapter en- 
titled “Looking Forward” and the paper on the 
Stock Exchange crisis of 1929 for the author’s con- 
structive suggestions. 

One interesting suggestion is to substitute the 
Under-secretary for the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. But our 
Secretaries of the Treasury have stood well in public 
estimation. ‘The purpose of subjecting the operations 
of the Reserve Banks to the control of a Board in 
Washington, all the members of which are appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Senate, was 
to insure to the public protection against possible 
abuse of power in the private interest by the regional 
Reserve Banks. Perhaps it is just as well that two 
members of the Board are members of the adminis- 
tration in power, and thus may be considered to have 
had a fresh popular mandate, and that one of them 
is the second ranking member of the cabinet and 
the chief fiscal officer of the Government. Neither 
the Reserve Banks, nor the Board, if it were to 
become wholly bureaucratic rather than _ political, 


could count on freedom from political interference. 
No group of men however wise or competent will 
ever be suffered to have such vast powers free from 
popular control. It is the great merit of the Federal 
Reserve Act that it provides in the Federal Reserve 
Board the machinery for giving effect to the popular 
will. Without it that will might before this have 
found expression more roughly still in radical amend- 
ment or even in repeal. 
ses FF 

Other interesting suggestions are here made con- 
cerning the organization of the Federal Reserve 
Board. But the chances are that progress will be 
made, not by tinkering with the Act, but, first and 
foremost, by concentrating attention on the quality of 
appointments to the Board when vacancies arise, to 
insure that appointees shall be not only men of 
character but also men of understanding in banking 
and finance. They should be men not less respon- 
sive to the popular will but more expert in giving 
it expression. The people do not want bad money 
nor economic crisis. 

Second, the Washington Board would do well to 
consider giving the twelve great regional banks a 
greater measure of autonomy in the management of 
their business. Congress, in passing the Federal 
Reserve Act, definitely determined to have a coérdi- 
nated system of autonomous regional banks, and not 
to have a central bank. If the Washington Board is 
to manage the regional banks then it becomes a sort 
of central bank, without adequate powers or machin- 
ery, operating many branches. ‘That is just what 
Congress, in rejecting the Aldrich Bill and adopting 
the Owen-Glass Bill, decided not to have. The 
power of the regional banks to operate autonomously 
must of course include the power customarily to fix 
their own rates and their own open market policies. 
The power of review and determination which the 
Washington Board has should ordinarily be used to 
coérdinate but not to reverse the policies of the re- 
gional banks. 

The third great reform which seems desirable is 
the reform of our money market. The Reserve 
Banks must have the power to make their rates 
effective. Though the Federal Reserve System has 
shown in 1920 and again in 1929 that it has this 
power when it acts drastically, it would be better for 
the country if the money markets were more 
promptly r&sponsive to #oderate Changes it Federal 
Reserve policy. Lacking such drastic action, the 
stock market and the call money market, rather than 
the Federal Reserve System, dominated the money 
markets and the international exchanges from the 
end of 1927 until the latter part of 1929. 

2S £ 

The author of these volumes has presented from 
the outset the orthodox view that the remedy should 
be found in the substitution of term settlements for 
daily settlements on the stock exchange, and in the 
development of a bill market. Curiously enough, 
as the author pointed out thirteen years ago, the 
New York law preserves the archaic statutes against 
usury in the case of time loans, while repealing them 
in the case of call loans. It may be that the repeal 
of the ursury law in the case of time loans would 
help some. It might be worth while then for the 
Stock Exchange to make cautious experimental steps 
towards the substitution of term settlements for 
daily settlements for stocks. 

The author at the outset of his studies pointed out 
the importance of creating a bill market here. Since 
then every effort has been made to acclimate in this 
country the bills of exchange and bankers acceptances 
with which Europe is familiar, instead of the native 
commercial paper. An immense volume of bankers 
acceptances has been created. But nothing approach- 
ing a substitute for the call money market on stocks, 
either in volume or activity, has been built up. The 
Federal Reserve Banks could call acceptances into 
being by buying them at preferential low rates, and 
could create a special market for them by granting 
them special tax exemption, but these low rates were 
often unattractive to the generality of banks and in- 
vestors and they could not participate in the special 
tax exemptions granted to the foreign central banks. 
Rather than extend the special tax exemption granted 
these bills as the author suggests, it would seem bet- 
ter for the Board to simplify its eligibility rules and 
for the Reserve Banks to make it a practice in future 
to fix their rate for advances to member banks ap- 
preciably higher than heretofre in relation to their 
buying rate for bills, with a view to having their 
dealings ordinarily with the bill market rather than 
in the form of direct advances to member banks. 

These and many other interesting questions con- 


cern the student of Federal Reserve policy and cen- 
tral bank policy everywhere. No future student of 
these subjects can afford to disregard these volumes 
which carry the weight of their distinguished author’s 
thorough theoretical grasp and practical experience 
of monetary and banking problems. 





Even Here Is Beauty 


MEMOIRS OF A INFANTRY OFFICER. By 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. New York: Coward-Mc- 
Cann. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by SranLEY WENT 


INISHING this volume one feels that one 

could be well content to let it stand at the 

finish of one’s reading of the present phase of 
war literature. If it had been published at the begin- 
ning of the flood of war books it would have sprung 
into immediate importance because of the freshness 
of its revelation of how a man of fine and sensitive 
intelligence, with the soul of a poet and the upbring- 
ing of an English country gentleman, reacted to his 
experiences in the trenches. In the light of other 
war books, however, one knows, by and large, just 
about what the reaction of such a man is likely to 
have been. Indeed, on the basis of the war books 
published in the last few years a psychologist could 
make a pretty complete classification of the different 
ways in which different temperaments may be ex- 
pected to react, after a lapse of time, to their war 
experiences. Hence there is and could be nothing 
startlingly new or original in the matter of this vol- 
ume. 

It is, however, a book of the first importance not 
so much on account of what it says as on account of 
the way in which the author says it. For this reason 
it will not disappoint, even though it may not en- 
tirely fulfil, the high expectations of it aroused by the 
author’s poems and by his previous “Memoirs of a 
Fox-Hunting Man.” Certainly it is a joy to read 
this limpid style, a prose that is nervous and virile, 
but the prose of a poet, with balance and rhythm 
and a just selection of every epithet. 

As in the earlier volume, Mr. Sassoon maintains 
the fiction of fiction, that is, his hero is very trans- 
parently himself, but by the device of calling his 
story a novel and the narrator second lieutenant 
Sherston, he gives himself a certain latitude both in 
the narration of events and in the psychological reac- 
tion to them of a particular type of character which 
everybody knows is the poet Siegfried Sassoon, though 
it may at times be a Sassoon raised to the mth degree. 
Thus the very interesting climax, where the teller 
of the story, in the reaction of wearied disillusion- 
ment and physical exhaustion, presents to his colonel 
a flagrant anti-war statement and demands arrest, is 
entirely consistent with the Siegfried motif (if one 
may be pardoned the obvious but appropriate play), 
though evidently it is not autobiographical. 

The period of the story is from the spring of 1916 
to the summer of 1917, and it covers, therefore, the 
Somme battles and some of the bloodiest fighting on 
the Western Front. But this is no record of military 
events, even though the descriptions of such events, 
as, for instance, the account of a raid on German 
trenches, are among the most vivid and faithful that 
have been produced. The events themselves are 
only the background against which the author shows 
a series of pictures displaying the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the men taking part. And Sassoon is an ar- 
tist. He can paint the horrors of war without mak- 
ing a horrible picture; he can paint the filth of war 
without being filthy; he can even paint the bestiality 
of war without making his characters bestial. ‘This 
quality of artistic restraint distinguishes the present 
volume from such outstanding war books as “All 
Quiet on the Western Front.” Here, for instance, 
is a characteristic passage describing the author’s sen- 
sations as he went down the line on an ambulance 
train after being wounded. 


The Front Line was behind us; but it could lay its hand 
on our hearts, though its bludgeoning reality diminished 
with every mile. It was as if we were pursued by the Arras 
Battle which had now become a huge and horrible idea. We 
might be boastful or sagely reconstructive about our experi- 
ence, in accordance with our different characters. But our 
minds were still out of breath and our inmost thoughts in 
disorderly retreat from bellowing darkness and men dying 
out in shell-holes under the desolation of returning daylight. 
We were the survivors; few among us would ever tell the 
truth to our friends and relations in England. We were 
carrying something in our heads which belonged to us alone, 
and to those we had left behind us in the battle. 


O again a little later: 


But I was rewarded by an intense memory of men whose 
courage had shown me the power of the human spirit—that 
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spirit which could withstand the utmost assault. Such men 
had inspired me to be at my best when things were very bad, 
and they outweighed all the failures. Against the back- 
ground of the War and its brutal stupidity those men had 
stood glorified by the thing which sought to destroy 
as 


Above all through this story of successive moods, 
which run the gamut of every emotion from the 
half-humorous heroics at the beginning to the almost 
ridiculous anti-climax at the end, there runs a con- 
stant motif, the author’s love of nature and especially 
of the English countryside. Only a poet would 
think of thus describing the battalion’s evacuation of 
a rest Camp: 

The aspens by the river were shivering and showing the 
whites of their leaves, and it was goodbye to their cool, 
showery sound when we marched away in our own dust at 
four o’clock on a glaring, bright afternoon. The aspens 
waited, with their indifferent welcome, for some other dead- 


beat and diminished battalion, Such was their habit, and so 
the war went on. 


And always, whether courting sleep in a dugout on 
the Somme, or waiting on the firestep for zero hour, 
or out in No Man’s Land cutting the enemy wire, 
his thoughts wing their way like homing pigeons back 
to England, to the Sussex countryside and the Sussex 
characters, to the loved music of the hounds, and 
the feel of a horse galloping on English turf. 

This is a remarkable book, as remarkable in its 
way as “Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man,” though 
it necessarily lacks the illusive charm of that volume. 
\t any rate, the present reviewer, having dealt with 
many war books, would be quite content to say his 
“Nunc dimittis” with this one. 





First Class Fighting Men 


SOLDIERS MARCH. By TuHeopore Frepen- 
BURGH. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by EmMErson TAyLor 

HIS vivid account of events in the crowded 

life of a First Sergeant in a combat regiment 

of American field artillery in France com- 
bines brilliant objective reporting with sensitive char- 
acter drawing. Here are the laboring gunners; with 
them the reader crouches at the smoking “seventy- 
fives” in the forward battery positions; with them 
he suffers and endures on gruelling march or in 
rain-slashed bivouac; throughout the book he hears 
and smells real American soldiers—those tireless, 
humorous, cracky, half-disciplined, prejudiced, cour- 
ageous, gorgeous Yanks, despair of the martinet and 
drill-book theorist, joy of the seasoned leader of men 
in battle. The picture of a young idealist developed 
by his responsibilities into a hardbitten, vigorous non- 
com, is drawn with full knowledge, insight, and 
sympathy—as are, indeed, the full-bodied sketches of 

Sergeant Zorn’s companions. One feels in them an 

echo of the author’s poignant personal experience. 

And the larger background against which these 

strongly lighted figures are projected is extraordi- 

narily rich. 

It is the record, no less, of the ro1st Field Artil- 
lery, 26th Division, than which no better ever went 
into action on the western front; and Mr. Freden- 
burgh is most successful in evoking, without heroics 
or “sob-stuff,” that remarkable division’s every 
march, struggle, disappointment, and successful com- 
bat save its final engagement in the infernal crater of 
Verdun. Entering the front lines on the Chemin 
des Dames in February, 1918, sustaining at Seiche- 
prey, in April, the first heavy organized assault of 
the Germans against American troops, the 26th Di- 
vision as a whole participated thereafter in every 
major action of the A. E. F., being exposed to or 
suffering from enemy fire for nine months daily 
until Armistice, save for two meager weeks of rest. 
And if the infantry of the Twenty-Sixth worked 
hard, its magnificent artillery may be credited with 
an even longer employment, supporting as it did two 
other divisions in succession, when the battered in- 
fantry was relieved after its fifteen kilometer advance 
against heavy opposition, through the bloody wheat- 
fields above Chateau Thierry. 

From this prolonged experience of warfare, the 
author has garnered a glowing harvest of reminis- 
cence. Not one of the many books about the Amer- 
ican fighting-man in France, which have come to 
the notice of this reviewer, can even approch “Sol- 
diers March” in truth, just appraisal, unforced dra- 
matic interest, or skilful characterization. Bared 
clean are the virtues and weaknesses, the oddities, 
enthusiasms, and prejudices of the A. E. F.’s sea- 
soned combat troops. To round out his picture, the 


author does not hesitate to recall certain feelings in 
the breasts of these warriors of which the official ac- 
counts make no record, but which were oftentimes 
animating springs of action—the abiding mutual dis- 
trust of the Regular and National Guard organiza- 
tions, the scorn which the volunteers felt for the 
drafted troops, the pride in their status as veterans 
which lifted the hearts of the original First Corps 
units (the 1st, 2d, 26th, and 42d Divisions), the 
grim laughter of combat soldiers for the safe and 
lucky who lived out the war many miles from the 
sound of hostile gunfire. To read Mr. Freden- 
burgh’s pages is to talk over old times with a former 
comrade-in-arms. His book is a valuable study of 
the men who composed a representative fighting 
regiment of the American Expeditionary Force. 





Fishing for Mummychogs 


JOURNAL OF THINGS NEW AND OLD. By 
ArNoLb Bennett. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by Henry Watcotr Boynton 


RNOLD Bennett’s American publishers say 

that “tucked away in a section of his library 

at Cadogan Square are countless small thin 

paper, leather bound books which contain in Ben- 
nett’s inimitably fine caligraphy a record of the im- 
portant happenings in his life. Some day he may 
edit and publish the diaries in full.” We shouldn’t 
put it past him. When a man learns to write twenty- 
four hours a day, he condemns himself to be a sort 
of recording machine. No phase of experience really 
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Illustration from “Treatise on the Power and Utility 
of Moneys,” by Gabriel Biel (University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press), 


exists for him till he has got it down, however 
briefly, in black and white. The record is what 
completes and verifies the experience. The recorder 
becomes a sort of victim or addict of this calling. 
This may be unavoidable, but it is also undesirable. 
Is a writer who cannot forget his job more to be 
admired than a business man ditto? The compul- 
sion in a case like Bennett’s is not a compulsion of 
genius. Genius he has, but this scribbling habit has 
nothing to do with it. Pathetic, this eternal fiddling 
with a pen by professional writers. Like the spectacle 
of a mighty fishermen, home from his tarpon, fish- 
ing for mummychogs in a puddle with a bent pin. 

If the present fragments are a select sample of 
the contents of the “countless” little diaries that lurk 
on Bennett’s shelves, I for one don’t look forward 
with enthusiasm to their publication in full. These 
are pin feathers from the eagle’s wing. ‘The pub- 
lisher discovers Pepysian merit in them, but they 
are not sufficiently unselfconscious for that. “They 
are notes by a clever observer who is also, by trade, 
a searcher for copy. Anything that comes to him 
in the business of living may be useful in the busi- 
ness of writing for publication. As for Pepys, every- 
thing that happened enchanted him on its own 
account. Everything that happens to Bennett is 
noted and placed on file: you never can tell what 
may come in handy later on. 

And much of it, to judge from these (I suppose ) 
carefully chosen samples, is trivial, no matter who 
wrote it. Arnold Bennett buying evening waistcoats 
is like any other man doing the same thing—unless 
he takes us into the secret of his taste for that com- 


modity. And what is there to distinguish an entry 
like this?” 


“London, February 14th. 

Something I have never seen before: the channel boat 
covered from stem to stern with snow and ice. Icicles hang- 
ing at every point that an icicle could possibly start from. 
Big icicles—Regular stalactites.” 


As for any new light on Bennett himself, I don’t 
find it here. All of his fiction, you may say, is a 
note on himself, and these entries merely repeat his 
findings, echo his indulgent acceptance of life as a 
quaint medley of generous impulses, selfish second 
thoughts, petty vanities, broken toys, valorous adjust- 
ments, moments of ecstasy, and hapless dissolution. 
All this he finds in his own experience and nature; 
the diarist is now his own Clayhanger. It amuses 
him to set down his own trivialities and inconsisten- 
cies, the earthy desires and the tiny egotisms that 
lurk in the bosom of the famous author. One of 
his favorite themes as novel-writer (favorite, too, 
with his chief contemporaries, Barrie and Wells and 
Shaw) is the private fallibility and childishness of 
your great man. 

How is it that Bennett maintains his ardent inter- 
est in this quaint but limited spectacle? The charm 
of human inconsistency and incongruity never palls 
for him. You recall that favorite mannerism of 
his, the “Strange man!” or “Mysterious creature!” 
with which he underlines some sudden brutality of 
the male or piquancy of the female. It is not an 
affectation, it expresses his normal attitude of pleased 
wonder towards the human spectacle, including him- 
self. It is endlessly funny, that spectacle, he won- 
ders what it is about—he gives it up! 

So at the end of one of these diary entries: ““Mys- 
terious existence of these eccentric self-exiled Eng- 
lish! But not more mysterious than the existence 
of anybody else.” 

After all, what is this but a sentimental begging 
of the question, quite in the Victorian manner. “I 
fancy one would not have been too happy there,” 
says the author of the “Virginians,” near the begin- 
ning of that work: “Happy, who is happy? Was 
there not a serpent in Paradise itself, and if Eve had 
been perfectly happy beforehand, would she have lis- 
tened to him?” 

To me by far the most valuable among these 
notes are the entries in which Bennctrs the man of 
talent reports certain observations on Bennett the 
man of genius in process of getting a new major 
work under way. The idea has been in his mind 
for years, but he has been unable to find the mood 
for its execution. Suddenly one day the creative 
impulse stirs in him. He tends it anxiously. Certain 
surroundings, certain books, certain music feed the 
flame. Or he goes to a fine show of paintings: 
“An artist engaged on a work ought never to read 
or see or hear second-class stuff. If he does, he 
sees the resemblance between his work and this sec- 
ond class; and is discouraged. Whereas if he sticks 
to first class stuff, he realizes the resemblances be- 
tween his world and it, and is enheartened thereby.” 

Now (in the diary) he is planning a long novel, 
the first one in many years. He dreads it in a way— 
a short novel is easier, there is less danger of losing 
the creative mood before it is done. The man who 
fails to hold his mood to the end of a long novel 
“has been guilty of only one artistic sin, the sin of 
miscalculating his creative strength.” 

Now as he sets forth, the creative Bennett knows 
just what is before him—goo pages of manuscript, 
150,000 words. In the same way he knew before- 
hand the shape and size of “The Old Wives’ Tale.” 
Another mystery! This novel, we gather, is to 
centre in the life of a great hotel; to deal exhaustively 
with a theme once touched offhand in “The Grand 
Babylon Hotel”—“a mere lark.” But he seés the 
big hotel de luxe as a big theme for a serious novel. 
The idea thrills him, but the process—how he dreads 
it! “Today I wrote three pages. 897 left to do! 
The thought is terrifying.” 





“The Vossische Zeitung” says the Manchester 
Guardian, “has begun the publication of passages 
from the memoirs of the late Herr von Biilow, the 
former German Imperial Chancellor. The com- 
plete memoirs will be published in four volumes later 
on. They are about a million words in length, and 
cover the whole career of the leading statesman of 
Wilhelmian Germany. They are an extraordinarily 
faithful mirror of the epoch, Not that they are 
honest; on the contray, they are a monument of 
smug insincerity, boastfulness, and pretence. But 
that is precisely why they reflect the age.” 
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A Modern Phenomenon 


ARCHIBALD, By Freperick Markuam. New 

York: Brewer & Warren. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by CHAarRLEs H. DENHARD 

sa RCHIBALD” is the story of the rise to a 

peerage of a vulgar little swine who beat 

the drum successively in the Salvation 
Army, the theatre, and finally in the Big Business of 
London. Salvos of acclaim from Arnold Bennett and 
Frank Swinnerton greeted its appearance abroad. 
Here is what an advertising man thinks of advertis- 
ing men—or more accurately, perhaps, what one 
clever, cynical, .and accomplished advertising man 
(the author writes under a nom de plume) thinks 
of other advertising men. 

Archibald Piper, out of nowhere, without back- 
ground, brains, or money advertised himself with 
astonishing success. His two most valuable assets 
were a colossal gall and an utter indifference to 
derision. When he was engaged to publicize Ren- 
dell’s, the great London department store, his em- 
ployers and his associates held him in contempt while 
utilizing his brass for the good of their coffers. 

His success, as such, was simply a matter of achiev- 
ing his material desires. Even his love affairs were 
warped and contorted and made sordid to contribute 
to his personal gain. 

Archibald, as an individual, provides an interesting 
study—caustic, biting, perhaps a trifle overdone. As 
a type, he is common to all fields of human en- 
deavor. His characteristics are precisely those of 
any other insensitive, coarse, dynamic showman. If 
Mr. Markham feels that Archibald is peculiarly the 
product of the advertising business, he is narrowing 
the possible range of interest in his creation. If all 
advertising men were like Archibald the world would 
arise in great wrath and smite the breed. 

The book can be read with enjoyment, for it is 
not without humor, incident, and the suspense of a 
first rate, workmanlike novel. While the reader 
will feel little sympathy for Archibald, the fantastic 
career of this modern phenomenon is extremely di- 
verting, while three or four minor characters, notably 
“FE. M.,” the general manager of Rendell’s, Ltd., 
and Armstrong, Archibald’s associate, prevent the 
book from being an out and out crucifixion of a 
bounder. 

The irony of Archibald’s success—for he did suc- 
ceed—is tempered by Mr. Markham’s ingenious end- 
ing. For the first time in his life, Archibald, Lord 
Piper, felt that the fates had been cruel to him. Yet 
the reader is sanguine that somehow Archibald will 
twist the thing, cataclysmic as it seems, to his advan- 
tage. 





An Up State Story 


THE BIG BARN. By Watrter D. Epmonps. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 


R. EDMONDS, who gave us an excel- 

lent picture of the early days of the Erie 

Canal in “Rome Haul,” now follows it 
with a ‘study of life in nothern New York—in the 
Black River valley, between the St. Lawrence and 
Mohawk—two decades later, or just before the Civil 
War. The materials for this story are less pictures- 
que and extensive than those of his remarkable first 
novel. Instead of canal hands, teamsters, emigrants, 
and refugees from justice on the bustling new water- 
way, he presents simply a rather quiet group of farm 
people: a masterful old landowner named Ralph 
Wilder, his two sons, his daughter-in-law, his ten- 
ants, and his farm-hands. There is a difference also 
in the construction of the book. Instead of a loose 
plot, lacking in complications but full of adventure 
and incident, the author presents two triangles of a 
desperately serious kind, overlapping one another. 
The younger Bascom son, an attractive rural Don 
Juan, carries on dangerous love affairs with the 
wife of a tenant and with the wife of his own 
brothe:. It is a more tightly woven story, which 
reaches its bloody climax just on the eve of the Civil 
War. With fewer advantages of background and 
plot than in his first novel, Mr. Edmonds has pro- 
duced a book which will doubtless be less popular, 
but which is just as interesting and which marks an 
advance in some essential elements of fiction. 

Most of all it marks an advance in power vf 
characterization. “Rome Haul” was a novel of 
scene and atmosphere; “The Big Barn” is a novel 
of people. In Ralph Wlder, the rather grim and 
altogether powerful old man who has built up a 


great landed estate and rules his community with 
an iron hand, in his son Bascom Wilder, a big, hand- 
some man with the same power, the same streak of 
brutality, and an unfortunate eye for women, and 
in the daughter-in-law Rose, who is the keen-eyed 
observer of the whole tale, the author gives us three 
sharply conceived and vigorously presented person- 
ages. It is the old man who is the hero of the story, 
and the big barn that he builds as the last great work 
of his lifetime helps him to dominate the tale. There 
is enough action and there is enough realistic back- 
ground of rural scenes and occupations to save the 
novel from any charge of thinness. We understand 
and sympathize with the old man in all that he says 
and does, but the same sympathy does not extend 
to his wild son. When this predatory Bascom 
Wilders is at last caught by the tenant whose wife 
he has led astray, and his efforts to escape are stopped 
by a shotgun, the reader feels he has received his 
proper reward. His unhappy end paves the way to 
a happy ending for the remainder of the family, and 
most of all for Rose. While the big barn was going 
up, the solidarity of the family was being threatened 
by the efforts of Bascom to rob his brother of his 
wife; but when it is at last completed, the family is 
safe. 

There is less of the color of history in this book 
than in its predecessor, less adventure, and less pun- 
gent and idiomatic talk. But if it is not so notable as 
a period study, in some respects it encourages us to 
think more highly of Mr. Edmonds’s gifts. 





Rural Soviet Russia 


BRUSSKI. A Story of Peasant Life in Soviet Russia. 
By F. PAnFerov. Translated from the Russian 
by Z. Mitrov and J. Tabrisky. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by NicHOLAs SERGIEVsKY 


S a main feature of the “five year plan” of 

reconstructing the whole of the Soviet coun- 

try, the Russian village, which occupies a 

most important place in its economic life, is under- 

going a drastic process of communization, This col- 

lectivization of the Russian village is the subject of 

Mr. Panferov’s book and a favorite theme of com- 
munist authors writing about rural life. 

“Brusski” is the name of an extensivé plot of 
land by the Volga River, near the village of Shiro- 
koye. For years the local landlord horded it in 
sterility. After the revolution it passed into the pos- 
session of the village community. Old Egor Chuk- 
liav, a “kulak” (literally “‘fist”), as rich peasants 
who exploit poorer ones are called, has long cast a 
covetous eye on Brusski and is about to rent it when 
Stepan Ognev, a newcomer in the village and an 
ardent worshipper of the communist ideology, organ- 
izes a fellowship among the landless peasants of 
Shirkoye and prevails on the community to give 
them Brusski to be worked on a codperative basis. 
Chukliav’s son Yashka, who falls in love with 
Ognev’s daughter Stesha and marries her against his 
father’s will, turns communist and joins the fellow- 
ship. 

After two or three years of persistent labor the 
ground of Brusski is well tilled and promises a good 
crop. Then a lasting drought threatens to ruin the 
crops of the fellowship and the villagers. Maddened 
by the fear of famine, the village women induce 
their husbands to go about the fields in a procession 
with the priest Kharlampy to pray for rain. Zhdar- 
kin, the bolshevik chairman of the village and a 
former member of the Red army (a favorite type in 
Soviet literature, always portrayed as a most impor- 
tant factor in changing village life along cultural 
lines}, gets the priest drunk. Kharlampy is brought 
at Zhdarkin’s command into the church in a cart 
hitched to a camel and drops at the altar rail. A 
loathsome scene ensues. 

Instead of hearing mass, the bewildered congre- 
gation is ordered to attend a meeting called by 
Zhdarkin. There Ognev proposes to irrigate the 
fields by building a dam over the local river as the 
only sensible means of fighting the drought. The 
peasants, frightened by the danger of starvation, 
agree to work in codperation with Ognev’s fellow- 
ship. Within three weeks the dam is ready. It 
is a solemn moment when Ognev closes the last 
sluice-gate and the water rushes into a channel dug 
around the fields. “Here it is—collective labor,” he 
murmurs in a quivering voice. “If we set our minds 
to it we could move mountains.” 

The occasion is marred by a bloody fracas, caused 
by several peasants attempting to misuse the water for 


irrigating their allotments to the detriment of their 
neighbors. Ognev is dangerously wounded. Chuk- 
liav taunts his fallen enemy. “See, they’ve put an 
end to you—you strangers.” In a faint whisper 
Ognev answers: “You're a child. If I’m not here, 
there’ll always be enough of us to carry on. Our 
family is big. But you are only a day laborer. 
Where is your immortality?” 

Here the book ends. As a piece of clever propa- 
ganda the story probably proved a great success in 
Soviet Russia. From a literary point of view it is 
open to criticism. The thematic struggle of a group 
of pioneers in cultivating the wild land of Brusski 
is not worked out with sufficient persuasiveness. 
Occasionally we see the men at work on the land, 
but the actual feel of their gigantic task is not con- 
veyed to the reader as in some American pioneer 
stories. The lengthy novel, divided into “links” 
and subdivided into numerous paragraphs, lacks a 
continuous well developed plot of rising interest. 
Instead, we have a jumble of unimportant episodes 
and happenings, in which secondary characters, all 
more or less alike, talk as average, middle-class people 
of any country might, but in a way which Russian 
peasants never use. Possibly the translation, imported 
from Soviet Russia, as we learn from the publisher’s 
blurb on the jacket, should be called to account for 
the deficiencies of the style. For it cannot boast 
of being excellent. 

s&s SF 


Nevertheless the book may be of interest to the 
foreign reader who has little or no knowledge of 
present-day rural Russia where the experiment of 
collectivization is going on at full speed. He who 
plods through the first part of the story will find in 
its latter part a few well-written pages skilfully 
enough portraying main characters and vividly de- 
picting several striking scenes. Among these the 
description of the arrival of the first tractor in the 
backward country constitutes a real hymn to the 
American tractor. The peasants, as they see the 
huge machine, which they feel sure will instantly 
sink into the soft ground of the field, jeer in derision. 
Afterward they make several unsuccessful stealthy 
attempts to wreck the engine, and finally are bewil- 
dered at seeing the marvelous “dragter” at work. 
There are also vivid pictures of the drought and 
later of the exultation of the peasants at seeing the 
water flood their fields and bring new life to their 
wilted crops. ‘True family bliss is portrayed in the 
happiest home in the village, that of the new com- 
munist convert, Yashka Chukliav, who tenderly loves 
his wife Stesha and their baby daughter, born “in 
accordance with the Soviet fashion” within six months 
after their marriage. 

These glimpses of Yasha’s family, with others of 
like character in recent Soviet literature, seem of 
considerable import. They suggest that the country 
is beginning to be regenerated after the turmoil of 
impudent license into which it was thrown by the 
revolution and that the urge for clean family life, 
on which the moral welfare of a state is founded, 
seems to be taking a firm hold of the newer genera- 
tion of Russian people. 





‘The Macmillan Company, who hav: for some 
years been the American agents for Cambridge books, 
will establish in January a Cambridge University 
department in their New York office. This depart- 
ment will be under the charge of Mr. F. R. Mans- 
bridge, formerly scholar of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. For the last two years Mr. Mansbridge 
has been an Instructor in English at Barnard Col- 
lege and has lately worked at both the Cambridge 
and London offices of the University Press in Eng- 
land. 
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Art That Has Roots 


THE STREET OF THE ISLANDS. By Srark 
Younc. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by ELLEN GLAsGow 


S I finished this book I thought, “here is art 
that has roots.” 

In. much modern prose, even the finest, 
there is a suggestion of those Japanese flowers that 
are rooted in no element more stable than water; 
but in the writing of Stark Young I never lose the 
feeling of solid substance, of clinging tendrils and 
rich, dark soil, beneath. I am brought back again 
and again to the truth that life as a sum and a 
whole reaches far below the fragmentary surface we 
call human experience. “And yet,” I continued, 
still musing, “it is doubtful if an American reader 
who was not cradled in elegiac memories would rec- 
ognize this understanding of the heart which is older 
and deeper than the bright competence of the mind 
that distinguishes the best American fiction. Much as 
the modern American needs interpretative writing 
like this, it is probable, if not certain, that the brisk 
readers of the machine age, who have as little use for 
contemplation as they have for repose, will speed 
by to the noisier and easier conquest of facts.” 

For these stories have a rare quality; and many 
American readers, especially when they are reviewers 
of books also, are offended by quality. An influen- 
tial body, indeed, has come to regard quality as un- 
American in manner, if not secretly depraved in 
purpose, dangerous alike to the simple vulgarity of 
things in general and the best business methods of 
briskness and force. Nevertheless, we should not 
allow ourselves to forget that there is a widening 
circle of readers who feel that quality, which is an- 
other name for the perfect blending of style with 
material, is the supreme distinction of literature. In 
this circle were the readers who responded to the 
magic of “Heaven Trees” and “River House.” ‘To 
me, the discovery of “Heaven Trees” was like find- 
ing by accident the picture of something infinitely 
precious I had known and lost in childhood and 
could never hope to recover. This was life as my 
mother and my grandmother had lived it. The 
verisimilitude of “Heaven Trees” is an aspect of 
truth we call “the past” and hide away in old vol- 
umes; but it is as real in itself as any mechanical 
fact of today. For there are many kinds of truth. 
The great tradition is as true to the place and time 
of its birth as “Poor White” or “Main Street” is 
true to the time and place of the immediate present. 
Here is art that has roots. 

In these latest stories, which are scarcely stories 
so much as transmitted impressions, the scene is not 
confined to the old South of the earlier novels. One 
is tempted to say that the spirit of place has become, 
for the moment, a rover, Yet underneath all the 
changing images of the visible world, the antiphonal 
life is reflected in a multitude of inarticulate lives. 
The recurring motif winds like a strain of music 
through almost every tale. Life at its best and its 
worst is more than mere living. We hear this in 
the playing of the harp and again in the measured 
beating of the heart through the stories of “The 
Harp Player,” and “The Land of Juan de Dios.” 
We find it in the theme of woman’s divination which 
is repeated in “The Land of Juan de Dios” and 
“Ora Pro Nobis.” 

The first tale, “The Land of Juan de Dios,” is 
a study of mother love, frustrated yet divine, in old 
San Antonio. There are flashes of deep insight’ as 
well as phrases of pure loveliness. 


The birth into the light of day did not mean that the 
child was one with its mother; on the contrary, they were 
two beings separated. In the same way now she and her 
son need not become one in spirit. . . . From the window 
she saw the stars fading out in the sky, and when they were 
gone, heard, from the convents and the churches and the 
missions here and there across the fields to the south, the 
bells, they were like stars coming vut on the air. 


“The Light on the Hills,’ an experiment in 
evocation, recreates the pride and passion and heart- 
breaking tragedy of a dying social order. “The 
Passionate Road” is a sympathetic portrayal of the 
love that refuses defeat because it is born to serve 
and to command. In the other stories of Italy there 
are passages that seem to tear away the fire-colored 
mask of beauty and to reveal some bright, dark ele- 
ment which is the soul of the Latin race. But 
always, in spite of its penetration, the scrutiny is 
guarded, veiled, and disciplined. Always the prose, 
with its grave rhythm and wistful undertones, is 


restrained by a sensitive and highly civilized nature. 
Writing of a Mexican harp player, Stark Young de- 
scribes a quality he calls “curiously Latin.” 


He has decenza, as the Italians, for example, mean it—a 
sense of what is decent, not with the implications of ob- 
scenity, exhibition, morality, that belong to our word, but 
of what is becoming, what is clean and proper in its aspect, 
respectful toward life, fitting. One is ruled by this decency, 
because taste is the last fine morality of mind and is the 
soul of the conscience. 


I repeat, here is art that has roots. 





a ee ° 
Six Generations 
‘THE TIDES OF MALVERN. By Francis Gris- 
woLp. New York: William Morrow & Com- 
pany. 1930. $2.50. 
Reviewed by ELMER Davis 
ERE is the story of a South Carolina fam- 
ily, the Sheldons, and of Malvern, their 
house outside of Charleston, from the 
foundation of the estate at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century to the passing of the house into 
the hands of Northerners, upon the extinction of 








From a portrait of STARK YOUNG by Abram Poole. 


the family, in our own times. Mr. Griswold has 
done his job so well that a Northern reviewer, 
going clear through the book hefore reading the 
jacket notice which identifies the author as a young 
man from Albany, had supposed he was an old 
gentleman of Charleston. Possibly a Charlestonian 
might discover an error here and there, but the 
most patriotic could not complain that Mr. Griswold 
has given Charleston and the South Carolina of 
pre-war days less than its due. 

The book lives, the house lives, the family lives; 
Mr. Griswold’s sensitiveness to the peculiar quality, 
and at the same time the universal humanness of 
a departed civilization is quite remarkable; combined 
with his feeling for landscape and its spiritual sug- 
gestions he manages to bring history to life in the 
real people who, after all, have always had to live 
history. Rather sedulously he evades the common 
situations of the old-plantation romances; there is 
occasional melodrama, but less than one expects, 
and it is plausible in every instance but one—a Revo- 
lutionary ‘Tory who was as malignant as some people 
really are, but as it is hard to persuade your reader 
that a man really is when he is a character in fiction. 
And more than once Mr, Griswold turns his story 
away from a fairly obvious and dramatically effec- 
tive solution of a situation, to bring it out in a man- 
ner less spectacular but thoroughly lifelike. An 
author must have plenty of material, and plenty of 
confidence in himself, to do that successfully. 

The whole, however, is more effective and more 
impressive than some of its parts. Covering six 
generations in three hundred pages requires a good 
deal of compression, and deliberate avoidance of 
melodrama makes it inevitable that some things re- 
ceive more extended treatment than they appear to 
deserve. But you can hardly fail to keep your in- 
terest in the house, and the family as an entity, to 
the very end. 


Jezebel or Saint? 


UNAFRAID. A Life of Anne Hutchinson. By 
WINNIFRED KinG Ruac. Boston: 
Mifflin Company. 1930. $3.50. 

AN AMERICAN JEZEBEL: The Life of Ann 
Hutchinson. By HELEN AuGur. New York: 
Brentano's. 1930. $3.50. 

ANN HUTCHINSON. A Biography. By Eprru 
Curtis. Cambridge: Washburn & Thomas. 
1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Srantey T. WILLIAMs 
NN HUTCHINSON was exiled from Mas- 
sachusetts in 1638 because she bade defiance 
to the elders of the Puritan theocracy; since 
that day statue, picture, and legend have damned 
and canonized her. She was paramour of the Devil 
or she was our first liberal woman intellectual: she 
was Jezebel or Puritan Jeanne d’Arc. In the old 
buckram Puritan records it has been difficult to find 
much more than a bare chronicle of her heresies. 

Now, in 1930 three volumes simultaneously recount 

her life story. 


Houghton 


In a way the three represent the entire battle 
front of the biographers. On the extreme left is 
Mrs. Rugg’s book, loving her story, and theorizing 
when records fail. On the right wing is Miss 
Curtis’s little volume with its able statement of feet, 
Somewhere between the two is Miss Augur, carried 
away, too, by the romance of the story, but very 
ote of the restrictions demanded by truth 
~ badd ee ae ’ " . p / 
herd ee — —_ a “prologue, in St. 
story, London, and ends with an emo- 
tional scene in which Mrs. Hutchinson, as the deadly 
tomahawk deals with her defenders, prays aboud f 
Solemn, sonorous, like the outpourings of their wis 
men, majestic speech flowed from her lips. “ ‘T will 
say of the Lord, He is my refuge . . .” Between 
lie dialogue, exclamations, and rhetorical questions 
and other devices of the familiar modern method. 
Yet there are some very capable, even-tempered pas- 
sages, and one fancies that Mrs. Rugg. herself really 
prefers a less excited tone in biography. via 
Miss Augur is also excited, but she writes skil- 
fully, and “An American Jezebel,” with its dis- 
criminating bibliography, somehow conveys the aie 
per of Ann Hutchinson’s mind plausibly enough to 
convince us that the original doy uments, which; 


ss : Miss 
Augur has certainly studied with care, would admit 


such interpretations. Much fact is interwoven with 
such scenes as that at Mistress Mary Dyer’s house 
where the Puritan women await the birth of hav 
child. If this is not Ann Hutchinson, it is at least 
a reasonable imaginative portrait of her, and an ex- 
cellent example of some of the virtues of novelized 
biography. 

. It almost seems as if Mr. Howe, in his preface for 
Miss Curtis’s “Anne Hutchinson,” had forseen the 
inevitable approach of the pictorial biographers, for 
he warns against these very same romantics, saying, 

There remains only one fate from which Anne 
Hutchinson has had the felicity thus far to escape. 
It may be rash even to name it, so ready are the 
‘creative biographers’ to pounce upon new and allur- 
ing themes; she has not been followed, with a wealth 
of invented detail, through her meagerly recorded 
experiences in Rhode Island.” . . Too late! Mrs. 
Rugg and Miss Augur had already pounced; and 
the three Ann Hutchinsons appear at once, chal 
lenge our sense of the past. Perhaps this fear of 
the “new biography” has placed Miss Curtis a little 
on the defensive. Her slender sheaf of one hun- 
dred and twenty-two pages is gray indeed besides 
these florid versions. Yet on the whole this Anne 
Hutchinson is an admonition to her more gorgeous 
selves. If the imagination longs to fill in the ‘tack 
outlines, it is at least reassuring to know that all 
within this book is demonstrable. When Miss Curtis 
puts the question, which the other two biographers 
ask, ‘‘What sympathy and friendship existed between 
Henry Vane and Anne Hutchinson?” her temperate 
answer, guardedly speculative, somehow transcends 
the melodrama in the other volumes. 

Perhaps the most valuable parts of Miss Curtis’s 
book are some very lucid, condensed statements about 
religious issues, against whose background Ann 
Hutchinson lived her life. She makes clear how 
great was Mrs. Hutchinson’s sin, in the judgment 
of her contemporaries, in opposing established author- 
ity. Moreover, the bare quotation of words of Mrs. 
Hutchinson or of John Cotton, without comment 
create a drama quite as moving as the more elaborate 
Stage settings. It is to be regretted documentation 
of the book is sketchy, and that it lacks an index. 
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ulgarity in Literature 


AS Edgar Allan Poe a major poet? 

It would surely never occur to any 

English-speaking critic to say so. And 

yet, in France from 18650 till the pres- 
ent time, the best poets of each generation—yes, and 
and the best critics, too—for, like most excellent 
poets, Baudelaire, Mallarmé, Paul Valéry are also 
admirable critics—have gone out of their way to 
praise him. Only a year or two ago M. Valéry 
repeated the now traditional French encomium of 
Poe and added at the same time a protest against 
the faintness of our English praise. We who are 
speakers of English and not English scholars, who 
were born into the language and from childhood 
have been pickled in its literature—we can only say, 
with all due respect, that Baudelaire, Mallarmé, and 
Valéry are wrong and that Poe is not one of our 
major poets. A taint of vulgarity spoils, for the 
English reader, all but two or three of his poems— 
the marvellous “City in the Sea” and “To Helen,” 
for example, whose beauty and crystal perfection 
make us realize, as we read them, what a very great 
artist perished on most of the occasions when Poe 
wrote verse. It is to this perished artist that the 
French poets pay their tribute. Not being English 
they are incapable of appreciating those finer shades 
of vulgarity that ruin Poe for us, just as we, not 
being French, are incapable of appreciating those 
finer shades of lyrical beauty which are, for them, 
the making of La Fontaine. 

The substance of Poe is refined; it is his form that 
is vulgar. He is, as it were, one of Nature’s gentle- 
men, unhappily cursed with incorrigible bad taste. 
To the most sensitive and high-souled man in the 
world we should find it hard to forgive, shall we 
say, the wearing of a diamond ring on every finger. 
Poe does the equivalent of this in his poetry; we 
notice the solecism and shudder. Foreign observers 
do not notice it; they detect only the native gentle- 
manliness in the poetical intention, not the vulgarity 
in the details of execution. To them, we seem per- 
versely and quite incomprchensibly unjust. 

It is when Poe tries to make it too poetical that 
his poetry takes on its peculiar tinge of badness. Pro- 
testing too much that he is a gentleman, and opulent 
into the bargain, he falls into vulgarity. Diamond 
rings on every finger proclaim the parvenu. 

Consider, for example, the first stanza of “Ula- 
lume.” 


The skies they were ashen and sober; , 
The leaves they were crisped and sere— 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year; 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 

In the misty mid region of Weir— 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber 

In the ghoul-haunted woodlands of Weir. 


These lines protest too much (and with what a var- 
iety of voices!) that they are poetical, and, protest- 
ing, are therefore vulgar. To start with, the wal- 
lopping dactylic metre is all too musical. Poetry 
ought to be musical, but musical with tact, subtly 
and variously. Metres whose rhythms, as fn this 
case, are strong, insistent, and practically invariable 
offer the poet a kind of short cut to musicality. They 
provide him (my subject calls for a mixture of meta- 
phors) with a ready-made, reach-me-down music. 
He does not have to create a music appropriately 
modulated to his meaning; all he has to do is to 
shovel the meaning into the moving stream of the 
metre and allow the current to carry it along on 
waves, that, like those of the best hairdressers, are 
guaranteed permanent. Many nineteenth century 
poets used those metrical short cuts to music, with 
artistically fatal results. 


Then when nature around me is smiling 
The last smile which answers to mine, 
I do not believe it beguiling 
Because it reminds me of thine. 


How can one take even Byron seriously, when he 
protests his musicalness in such loud and vulgar ac- 
cents? It is only by luck or an almost superhuman 
poetical skill that these all too musical metres can be 
made to sound, through their insistent barrel-organ 
rhythms, the intricate, personal music of the poet’s 
own meaning. Byron occasionally, for a line or two, 


takes the hard kink out of those dactylic permanent 
waves and appears, so to speak, in his own musical 
hair; and Hood, by an unparalleled prodigy of 
technique, turns even the reach-me-down music of 
“The Bridge of Sighs” into a personal music, made 
to the measure of the subject and his own emotion. 
Moore, on the contrary, is always perfectly content 
with the permanent wave; and Swinburne, that 
super-Moore of a later generation, was also content 
to be a permanent waver—the most accomplished, 
perhaps, in all the history of literature. The com- 
plexity of his ready-made musics and his technical 
skill in varying the number, shape, and contour of 
his permanent waves are simply astonishing. But, 
like Poe and the others, he protested too much, he 
tried to be too poetical. However elaborately devi- 
ous his short cuts to music may be, they are still short 
cuts—and short cuts (this is the irony) to poetical 
vulgarity. 

A quotation and a parody will illustrate the dif- 
ference between ready-made music and music made 
to measure. I remember (I trust correctly) a simile 
of Milton’s:— 


Like that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gathered, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 


Rearranged according to their musical phrasing, 
these lines would have to be written thus:— 


Like that fair field of Enna, 

where Proserpine gathering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, 

by gloomy Dis was gathered, 
Which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world. 


The contrast between the lyrical swiftness of the 
first four phrases with that row of limping spondees 
which tells of Ceres’s pain, is thrillingly appropriate. 
Bespoke, the music fits the sense like a glove. 

How would Poe have written on the same theme? 
I have ventured to invent his opening stanza. 


It was noon in the fair field of Enna, 
When Proserpina gathering flowers— 
Herself the most fragrant of flowers, 

Was gathered away to Gehenna 
By the Prince of Plutonian powers; 

Was born down the windings of Brenner 
To the gloom of his amorous bowers— 

Down the tortuous highway of Brenner 
To the god’s agapemonous bowers. 


Of the versification of “The Raven” Poe says, 
in his “Philosophy of Composition”: “My first ob- 
ject (as usual) was originality. ‘The extent to which 
this has been neglected in versification, is one of the 
most unaccountable things in the world. Admitting 
that there is little possibility of variety in mere 
rhythm, it is still clear that the possible varieties of 
metre and stanza are absolutely infinite—and yet, 
for centuries, no man, in verse, has ever done or 
ever seemed to think of doing an original thing.” 
This fact, which Poe hardly exaggerates, speaks vol- 
umes for the good sense of the poets. Feeling that 
almost all strikingly original metres and stanzas were 
only illegitimate short cuts to a musicalness which, 
when reached, turned out to be but a poor and vul- 
gar substitute for individual music, they wisely stuck 
to the less blatantly musical metres of tradition. The 
ordinary iambic decasyllable, for example, is intrin- 
sically musical enough to be just able, when required, 
to stand up by itself. But its musical stiffness can 
easily be taken out of it. It can be now a chasuble, 
a golden carapace of sound, now, if the poet so de- 
sires, a pliant, soft and, musically speaking, almost 
neutral material, out of which he can fashion a 
special music of his own to fit his thoughts and feel- 
ings in all their incessant transformations. Good 
landscape painters seldom choose a “picturesque” 
subject; they want to paint their own picture, not 
have it imposed on them by nature. In the thor- 
oughly paintable little places of this world you will 
generally find only bad painters. (It’s so easy to 
paint the thoroughly paintable.) The good ones 
prefer the unspectacular neutralities of the Home 
Counties to those Cornish coves and Ligurian fishing 
villages, whose picturesqueness is the delight of all 
those who have no pictures of their own to project 





on to the canvas. It is the same with poetry: good 
poets avoid what I may call, by analogy, “music- 
esque” metres, preferring to create their own music 
out of raw materials as nearly as possible neutral. 
Only bad poets, or good poets against their better 
judgment, and by mistake, go to the Musicesque for 
their material. ‘For centuries no man, in verse, has 
ever done or ever seemed to think of doing an origi- 
nal thing.” It remained for Poe and the other 
nineteenth century metrists to do it; Procrustes-like 
they tortured and amputated significance into fitting 
the ready-made music of their highly original metres 
and stanzas. The result was, in most cases, as vul- 
gar as a Royal Academy Sunrise on Ben Nevis (with 
Highland Cattle) or a genuine hand-painted sketch 
of Porto-fino. 

How could a judge so fastidious as Baudelaire 
listen to Poe’s music and remain unaware of its 
vulgarity? A happy ignorance of English versifica- 
tion preserved him, I fancy, from this realization. 
His own imitations of medieval hymns prove how 
far he was from understanding the first principles of 
versification in a language where the stresses are 
not, as in French, equal, but essentially and insis- 
tently uneven. In his Latin poems Baudelaire makes 
the ghost of Bernard of Cluny write as though he 
had learned his art from Racine. The principles of 
English versification are much the same as those 
of medieval Latin. If Baudelaire could discover 
lines composed of equally stressed syllables in Bern- 
ard, he must also have discovered them in Poe. 
Interpreted according to Racinian principles, such 
verses as 


It was down by the dank tarn of Auber 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir 


must have taken on, for Baudelaire, heaven knows 
what exotic subtlety of rhythm. We can never hope 
to guess what those ghoul-haunted woodlands mean 
to a Frenchman possessing only a distant and theo- 
retical knowledge of our language. 

Returning now to “Ulalume,” we find that its 
too poetical metre has the effect of vulgarizing by 
contagion what would be otherwise perfectly harm- 
less and refined technical devices. “Thus, even the 
very mild alliterations in “the ghoul-haunted wood- 
lands of Weir” seem to protest too much. And yet 
an iambic verse beginning “Woodland of Weir, 
ghoul-haunted,” would not sound in the least over- 
poetical. It is only in the dactylic environment that 
those two w’s strike one as protesting too much. 

And then there are the proper names. Well 
used, proper names can be relied on to produce the 
most thrilling musical-magical effects. But use them 
without discretion, and the magic evaporates into 
abracadabrical absurdity, or becomes its own mock- 
ing parody; the over-emphatic music shrills first into 
vulgarity and finally into ridiculousness. 
to place his proper names in the most conspicuous 
position in the line (he uses them constantly as 
rhyme words), showing them off—these magical- 
musical jewels—as the rastacouaire might display the 
twin cabochon emeralds at his shirt cuffs and the 
platinum wrist watch, with his monogram in dia- 
monds. ‘These proper-name rhyme-jewels are par- 
ticularly flashy in Poe’s case because they are mostly 
dissyllabic. Now, the dissyllabic rhyme in English 
is poetically so precious and so conspicuous by its 
richness that, if it is not perfect in itself and per- 
fectly used, it emphatically ruins what is was meant 
emphatically to adorn. ‘Thus, sound and association 
make of “Thule” a musical-magical proper name of 
exceptional power. But when Poe writes, 


I have reached these lands but newly 
From an ultimate dim Thule, 


he spoils the effect which the word ought to pro- 
duce by insisting too much, and incompetently, on 
its musicality. He shows off his jewel as conspic- 
uously as he can, but only reveals thereby the bad- 
ness of its setting and his own Levantine love of 
display. For “newly” does not rhyme with “Thule” 
—or only rhymes on condition that you pronounce 
the adverb as though you were a Bengali, or the 
name as though you came from Whitechapel. The 
paramour of Goethe’s king rhymed perfectly with 


Poe tends . 
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the name of his kingdom; and when Laforgue wrote 
of that “rot de Thulé, Immaculé” his rime riche was 
entirely above suspicion. Poe’s rich rhymes, on the 
contrary, are seldom above suspicion. ‘That dank 
tarn of Auber is only very dubiously a fit poetical 
companion for the tenth month; and though Mount 
Yaanek is, ex hypothesi, a volcano, the rhyme with 
volcanic is, frankly, impossible. On other occasions 
Poe’s proper names rhyme not only well enough, 
but actually, in the particular context, much too well. 
Dead D’Elormie, in “The Bridal Ballad,” is pros- 
odically in order, because Poe had brought his an- 
cestors over with the Conqueror (as he also imported 
the ancestors of that Guy de Vere who wept his tear 
over Lenore) for the express purpose of providing 
a richly musical-magical rhyme to “bore me” and 
“before me.” Dead D’Elormie is first cousin to 
Edward Lear’s aged Uncle Arley sitting on a heap 
of Barley—ludicrous; but also (unlike dear Uncle 
Arley) horribly vulgar, because of the too musical 
lusciousness of his invented name and his display, 
in all tragical seriousness, of an obviously faked Nor- 
man pedigree. Dead D’Elormie is a poetical disas- 
ter. 


T is vulgar, in literature, to make a display of 
emotions which you do not naturally have, but 
think you ought to have, because all the best 

people do have them. It is also vulgar (and this is 
the more common case) to have emotions, but to 
express them so badly, with so much too many pro- 
testings, that you seem to have no natural feelings, 
but to be merely fabricating emotions by a process 
of literary forgery. Sincerity in art, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere, is mainly a matter of talent. 
Keats’s love letters ring true, because he had great 
literary gifts. Most men and women are capable of 
feeling passion, but not of expressing it; their love 
letters (as we learn from the specimens read aloud 
at inquests and murder trials, in the divorce court, 
during breach of promise cases) are either tritely flat 
or tritely bombastic. In either case manifestly in- 
sincere, and in the second case also vulgar—for to 
protest too much is always vulgar, when the pro- 
testations are so incompetent as not to carry convic- 
tion. And perhaps such excessive protestations can 
never be convincing, however accomplished the pro- 
tester. D’Annunzio, for example—nobody could do 
a job of writing better than d’Annunzio. But when, 
as is too often the case, he makes much ado about 
nothing, we find it hard to be convinced either of the 
importance of the nothing, or of the sincerity of the 
author’s emotion about it—and this in spite of the 
incomparable splendor of d’Annunzio’s much ado. 
True, excessive protestings may convince a certain 
public at a certain time. But when the circum- 
stances, which rendered the public sensitive to the 
force and blind to the vulgarity of the too much pro- 
testing, have changed, the protests cease to convince. 
Mackenzie’s “Man of Feeling,” for example, pro- 
tests its author’s sensibility with an extravagance that 
seems now, not merely vulgar, but positively ludi- 
crous. At the time of its publication sentimentality 
was, for various reasons, extremely fashionable. Cir- 
cumstances changed and “The Man of Feeling” re- 
vealed itself as vulgar to the point of ridiculousness; 
and vulgar and ridiculous it has remained ever since 
and doubtless will remain. 


HE case of Dickens is a strange one. The 

really monstrous emotional vulgarity, of 

which he is guilty now and then in all his 
books and almost continuously in “The Old Curi- 
osity Shop,” is not the emotional vulgarity of one 
who simulates feelings which he does not have. It 
is evident, on the contrary, that Dickens felt most 
poignantly for and with his Little Nell; that he 
wept over her sufferings, piously revered her good- 
ness, and exulted in her joys. He had an overflow- 
ing heart; but the trouble was that it overflowed 
with such curious, and even rather repellent, secre- 
tions. The creator of the later Pickwick and the 
Cheeryble Brothers, of Tim Linkwater and the 
Bachelor and Mr. Garland and so many other grue- 
some old Peter Pans was obviously a little abnormal 
in his emotional reactions. ‘There was something 
rather wrong with a man who could take this lachry- 
mose and tremulous pleasure in adult infantility. He 


would doubtless have justified his rather frightful 
emotional taste by a reference to the New Testa- 
ment. But the child-like qualities of character com- 
mended by Jesus are certainly not the same as those 
which distinguish the old infants in Dickens’s novels. 
There is all the difference in the world between in- 
fants and children. Infants are stupid and unaware 
and subhuman. Children are remarkable for their 
intelligence and ardor, for their curiosity, their in- 
tolerance of shams, the clarity and ruthlessness of 
their vision. From all accounts Jesus must have 
been childlike, not at all infantile. A childlike man 
is not a man whose development has been arrested; 
on the contrary, he is a man who has given himself 
a chance of continuing to develop long after most 
adults have muffled themselves in the cocoon of mid- 
dle-aged habit and convention. An infantile man 
is one who has not developed at all, or who has re- 
gressed towards the womb, into a comfortable una- 
wareness. So far from being attractive and com- 
mendable, an infantile man is really a most repulsive, 
because a truly monstrous and misshapen being. A 
writer who can tearfully adore those stout or cadav- 
erous old babies, snugly ensconced in their mental 
and economic womb-substitutes and sucking, between 
false teeth, their thumbs, must have something seri- 
ously amiss with his emotional constitution, 

One of Dickens’s most striking peculiarities is that, 
whenever in his writing he becomes emotional, he 
ceases instantly to use his intelligence. The over- 
flowing of his heart drowns his head and even dims 
his eyes; for, whenever he is in the melting mood, 
Dickens ceases to be able, and probably ceases even 
to wish, to see reality. His one and only desire on 
these occasions is just to overflow, nothing else. 
Which he does, with a vengeance and in an atrocious 
blank verse that is meant to be poetical prose and 
succeed only in being the worst kind of fustian. 
“When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 
from every fragile form from which he lets the pant- 
ing spirit free, a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of 
mercy, charity, and love, to walk the world and bless 
it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on 
such green graves, some good is born, some gentler 
nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps there spring 
up bright creations that defy his power, and his dark 
path becomes a way of light to Heaven.” And so 
on, a stanchless flux. 

Mentally drowned and blinded by the sticky over- 
flowings of his heart, Dickens was incapable, when 
moved, of recreating, in terms of art, the reality 
which had moved him, was even, it would seem, un- 
able to perceive that reality. Little Nell’s sufferings 
and death distressed him as, in real life, they would 
distress any normally constituted man; for the suf- 
fering and death of children raise the problem of 
evil im its most unanswerable form, It was Dickens’s 
business as a writer to recreate in terms of his art this 
distressing reality. He failed. The history of Little 
Nell is distressing indeed, but not as Dickens pre- 
sumably meant it to be distressing; it is distressing 
in its ineptitude and vulgar sentimentality. 

A child, Ilusha, suffers and dies in Dostoievsky’s, 
“Brothers Karamazov.” Why is this history so 
agonizingly moving, when the tale of Little Nell 
leaves us not merely cold, but derisive? Comparing 
the two stories, we are instantly struck by the in- 
comparably greater richness in factual detail of 
Dostoievsky’s creation. Feeling did not prevent him 
from seeing and recording, or rather recreating. All 
that happened round Ilusha’s death bed he saw, un- 
erringly. The emotion-blinded Dickens noticed 
practically nothing of what went on in Little Nell’s 
neighborhood during the child’s last days. We are 
almost forced, indeed, to believe that he didn’t want 
to see anything. He wanted to be unaware himself, 
and he wanted his readers to be unaware, of every- 
thing except Little Nell’s sufferings on the one hand 
and her goodness and innocence on the other. But 
goodness and innocence and the undeservedness of 
suffering and even, to some extent, suffering itself 
are only significant in relation to the actual realities 
of human life. Isolated, they cease to mean any- 
thing, perhaps to exist. Even the classical writers 
surrounded their abstract and. algebraical personages 
with at least the abstract and algebraical implication 
of the human realities, in relation to which virtues 
and vices are significant. ‘Thanks to Dickens’s path- 


ologically deliberate unawareness, Nell’s virtues are 
marooned, as it were, in the midst of a boundless 
waste of unreality; isolated, they fade and die. Even 
her sufferings and death lack significance because of 
this isolation. Dickens’s unawareness was the death 
of death itself. Unawareness, according to the 
ethics of Buddhism, is one of the deadly sins. The 
stupid are wicked. (Incidentally, the cleverest men 
can sometimes and in certain circumstances reveal 
themselves as profoundly—criminally—stupid. You 
can be an acute logician and at the same time an 
emotional cretin.) Damned in the realm of con- 
duct, the unaware are also damned esthetically. 
Their art is bad; instead of creating, they murder. 

Art, as I have said, is also philosophy, is also sci- 
ence. Other things being equal, the work of art 
which, in its own way, “says” more about the uni- 
verse will be better than the work of art which says 
less. (The “other things” which have to be equal 
are the forms of beauty, in terms of which the artist 
must express his philosophic and scientific truths.) 
Why is “The Rosary” a less admirable novel than 
“The Brothers Karamazov”? Because the amount 
of experience of all kinds understood, “felt into,” as 
the Germans would say, and artistically recreated 
by Mrs. Barclay is small in comparison with that 
which Dostoievsky feelingly comprehended and knew 
so consummately well how to recreate in terms of 
the novelist’s art. Dostoievsky covers all Mrs. Bar- 
clay’s ground and a vast area beside. The pathetic 
parts of “The Old Curiosity Shop” are as poor in 
understood and artistically recreated experience as 
“The Rosary”— indeed, I think they are even poorer. 
At the same time they are vulgar (which “The 
Rosary,” that genuine masterpiece of the servants’ 
hall, is not.) They are vulgar, because their pov- 
erty is a pretentious poverty, because their disease 
(for the quality of Dickens’s sentimentality is truly 
pathological) professes to be the most radiant health; 
because they protest their intelligence, their lack of 
understanding with a vehemence of florid utterance 
that is not only shocking, but ludicrous. 





Good Cheer for Readers 


(Continued from page 153) 


bers of the book business, which must always be 
added, to or subtracted from, price. 

What makes talk about books? Reviewing and 
advertising indirectly, but directly the intelligent in- 
terest of those good readers who in every community 
start the talk about good books. And yet to get 
the talkers started, to bring books to their attention 
by the right advertising or a criticism flush with 
enthusiasm, there must be good books to go on. 
Not even Charles Lamb could have been made to 
talk excitedly about the book season of 1929-1930. 

This year, thank heavens, apparently we are go- 
ing to have the books! Already stirs of excitement 
precede the publication of a dozen early books:—a 
really excellent novel by Booth Tarkington; an 
extraordinary story of Manchuria, humorous and 
beautiful, by Stella Benson; the best novel of her 
series, by Martha Ostenso; a fresh and vivid book, 
compounded of adventure and mysticism, called 
“Lives of a Bengal Lancer”; the impressive auto- 
biography of the Archduchess Marie; the first really 
good novel of the Russian Revolution, called “A 
Quiet Street”; fine novels ‘by. A. P. Herbert and 
Francis Brett Young; a. Book on the Victorians by 
Esmé Wingfield-Stratford that puts new meanings 
in Victorianism; another important ‘contribution to 
the literature of our South in a novel by Isa Glenn; 
a new and admirable novel by Priestley, as rich in 
content as “The Good Companions” and. better 
fiction; more Siegfried Sassoon; the intimate letters 
of Archie Butt; a brilliant life of Daniel Webster. 

But this is only a sampling, enough, however, 
to excite a reader. And enough, too, to make it 
safe to assert that this year we shall have a chance 
to test the theory expressed in these paragraphs. For, 
with (we hope and expect) not too many of the 
other kind, we are going to have plenty of real 
books, after a dead interval. It is our belief that the 
public, hard times or no hard times, will want them. 
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In the Words 
of a Weird World 


In intensely impression- 
istic prose—in fevered, 
shifting phrases—a woman 
who came back tells of her 
unforgettable experience 
in an asylum for the insane. 


Tue SHUTTER 
or SNOW... by 


Emily Holmes Coleman 








Not merely an important 
case history in abnormal 
psychology, buta profound 
description of a human 
experience. $2.50 


THE VIKING PRESS 


Skunk 


What does your diction: 
ary say that it is? 


UPPOSE that you want a clear, concise 
definition of the simple word ‘‘skunk,” 
and let us assume that you own: a dice 
tionary which defines the word as follows: 

SKUNK—An American mephitine musteloid car- 
nivore of stout form, with a bushy tail, and very large 
anal glands that .-crete a liquid of very offensive 
odor which can be ejected at will. 





Before you can fully understand this defini- 

tion, you must have patience to look up the 

meanings of mephitine and musteloid, and pos- 

sibly carnivore and anal. Four obstacles to easy 

comprehension! 

Let us try defining skunk again. Turning to 

another dictionary, assume that you read: 
SKUNK—A fetid animal of the American genus 
Mephitis, M. Mephitica. By extension—2. Anv 
species of one of the American genera Mephitis 
Spilogale, and Conepatus, and some others of the 
family Mustidae, as the African zorille, Asiatic 
zeledu, or stinkard, etc. See these words. 


After being saceaail by a mere parade of 
Latin names, we are told to look farther! 


And now let us look up SKUNK in 


WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


(Encyclopedic Edition) 


At once you find the straightforward defini- 
tion you want, in plain English, complete in 
one reference: 
SKUNK—A small American mammal (genus 
Mephitis) usually black with white markings, 
able at will to eject a liquid of very offensive 
odor. In the United States also called polecat. 
Is it any wonder that the winston is highly praised by 
busy people like Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and Zona Gale? Used because of its scholarly 
accuracy by such colleges and universities as Harvard, 
Princeton, Chicago and Columbia. Edited by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Ph.D., William Dodge +“ A.M., Pd. 
D., Litt.D., anc i Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 


EXAMINE IT FREE 


See this new kind of dictionary at 
your bookseller’s—or mail the 
coupon below, without money, 
atonce. We areconfident that 
s days’ free examination 
will convince responsible 
people, sincerely interest- 
ed, that they need to 
own the new WINSTON. 
Use coupon below 


























Price 


; 


f The 
JOHN C. 
‘oo WINSTON 
Co. 
000 Winston 
Building, 
Philadelphia 
F Dicwad send me, all 
charges prepaid, the 
thin paper Artkraft Edi- 
Fa tion (100,000 definitions, 
of .. 1500 pages, 3,000 illustra- 
<a tions) of the new Encyclopedic 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
I will either return it within 5 days at 
your expense or remit $5.00. 


o 
IES os china wai s Geena wala Mae 


'/ 
fs 


Addres 


Se <diadodedend sebedhdeers State 
(Check here if you prefer: [0 Persian Morocco 
Edition (black) gold edges, $7.50; {[] Red Turkey 
Morocco Edition, gold edges, $10.00.) 
Orders taken from outside U. S. should be accompanicea 
by remittance in full. 


Books of Special Interest 


Strictly Homebrew 


FORGERY IN CHRISTIANITY: A Docu- 
mented Record of Jewish-Christian Forg- 
eries, Frauds, and Fakeries. By JosEPH 
WHELEss. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1930. $4. 


Reviewed by BENJAMIN W. Bacon 
Yale University 


HIS is one of the massive crudities of 

America unveiled before the astonished 
eyes of Europe since the conflict inaugurated 
by the Scopes trial between Fundamentalism 
and Atheism. A few foreign visitors have 
been already induced to follow from New 
York to Los Angeles the national highway 
known as Main Street. Possibly more may 
be induced to make the trip under the guid- 
ance of one who confesses himself “a trained 
lawyer with wide reading and profound 
learning.” The legal training (private) 
seems to have been pursued under the 
maxim, where the evidence is weak, abuse 
the opponent’s lawyer. 

Mr. Wheless has framed an indictment 
which Burke might well envy, not “against 
a whole nation” merely, but against all the 
nations of Christendom in all their history. 
This is his modest undertaking: 


I charge and purpose to prove, from unim- 
peachable texts and historical records, and by 
authoritative clerical confessions, beyond the 
possibility of denial, evasion, or refutation: 

1. That the Bible, in its every Book, and 
in the strictest legal and moral sense, is a huge 
forgery. 


Six further items in the Indictment follow 
whose general substance may be gathered 
from No. 5 without burdening the reader 
with more raving. 


5. That the Church was founded upon, and 
through the Dark Ages of Faith has battened 
on—(yet languishes decadently upon)—monu- 
mental and petty forgeries and pious frauds, 
possible only because of its own shameless 
mendacity and through the crass ignorance and 
superstition of the sodden masses of its deluded 
votaries purposely kept in that base condition 
for purposes of ecclesiastical graft and aggrand- 
izement through conscious and most unconscion- 
able imposture. 


This haughty challenge Mr. Wheless 
“flings in the face of the Church.” To im- 


press it more thoroughly on any reader who 
may be disposed to question his immense 
erudition he even translates it into what he 
obviously supposes to be Latin, “in facia 
(sic) ecclesia.” 

It is a pity that the extreme youth of Mr. 
Wheless prevented committal to his hands 
of the defendants case in the cause célébre 
already mentioned, instead of the clumsy 
hands of Clarence Darrow. However, Mr. 
Wheless has prepared himself to fight the 
battle o’er again by diligent reading of May- 
nard Shipley’s “arsenal of defense against 
canting religious Pharisaism” entitled “The 
War on Modern Science; a Short History of 
the Fundamentalist Attacks on Evolution 
and Modernism,” 1929. A judicial frame 
of mind being thus induced he exhibits his 
“wide reading” through copieus clippings 
from the newspapers, and his “profound 
learning” by alternate extracts from the 
“Catholic Encyclopedia” (a “clerical con- 
fession” which urfaccountably escaped sup- 
pression by the Roman Curia) and the “En- 
cyclopedia Biblica,” a standard critical au- 
thority of liberal Protestant scholars, Seated 
at his ease between these two, generously 
supplied by the staff of any good theological 
library, he doubtless also has such assistance 
as enables him to translate from the orig- 
inal Greek such a passage as that quoted 
from Paul on p. 1 (capitals from Wheless) 
“Being crafty I caught you with guile. ... 
For if the truth of God hath more abounded 
through my LIE unto his glory; why yet 
am I also adjudged a sinner.” Thus com- 
fortably ensconced he can nibble like Alice 
in Wonderland, from the one authority 
when he wishes to be one of the “sodden 
mass of deluded votaries,” or from the other 
when he wishes to rise to the level of the 
historico-critical scholar. A theory of in- 
tentional fraud discarded since the days of 
the eighteenth century deists makes him 
more than a match for the omnis genus of 
priestcraft. 

Let not the reader suspect golden support 
from Moscow. Soviet atheism is doubtless 
glad enough of volunteer allies in its at- 
tempt to écraser P infame, but its gold is 
quite too scarce to be wasted in payment 
for “confessions” accessible to every reader 
and discovery which only applies to religion 
the same reproach for derivation from a 
background of superstition and credulity as 
would apply to astronomy or chemistry. In 
addition the author will be greatly over- 


paid by home patronage. Mr. Wheless’s 
product is genuine bootlegger stuff, guaran- 
teed to produce blind staggers in minimum 
quantity. Its base is the standard govern- 
ment article, diverted from medical and 
sacramental use. The flavoring is news- 
paper polemic. Only the labels are original 
—and the Latin. That is strictly home- 
brew. 





Asia Minor and Syria 


THE HITTITE EMPIRE, By JoHN Gar- 
sTANG. New York: Richard R, Smith. 
1930. $6. 


Reviewed by E, H. STURTEVANT 


Yale University 


GINCE Professor Garstang’s “Land of the 

Hittites” appeared in 1910 our knowl- 
edge of the ancient history of Asia Minor 
and Syria has been enormously increased 
not only by new excavations but even more 
by the interpretation of the texts in the Hit- 
tite language which Hugo Winckler dis- 
covered at Boghaz Keui in 1907. The dis- 
covery of these documents was recorded in 
the earlier volume, but their interpretation 
belongs to the period since the war. Under 
these circumstances the author has made so 
thorough a revision that he preferred to 
give the work a new title. 

As a survey of geography and monu- 
ments the book is very satisfactory. The 
geographical descriptions, buttressed by ex- 
cellent maps, are particularly useful. The 
“Land of the Hittites’ was adorned by 
numerous landscapes and pictures of modern 
villages and their inhabitants, many of 
which have been omitted to make room 
for fuller illustration of the monuments. 
While this process might well have been 
carried further, it would, of course, be im- 
possible to include in a single volume any- 
thing like a complete publication of even 
the more important monuments, What we 
have is a serviceable introduction with re- 
markably full descriptions and bibliography. 

The historical interpretation is less suc- 
cessful. Now that we have contemporary 
documents of Hittite history a first-hand 
knowledge of them is what the historian 
chiefly needs, Professor Garstang realizes 
the importance of these documents, and he 
uses several that are to be had in transla- 
tion; but how inadequate these few are be- 
comes apparent if one compares the chapter 
entitled “Historical Outline” with Albrecht 
Gitze’s “Das Hithiter-Reich, Seine Stellung 
zwischen Ost und West,” which appeared 
in Vol. 27, Part 2 of “Der Alte Orient” 
(Leipzig, 1928). Gétze made full use of 
the ‘ Hittite texts, and the light they shed 
upon Hittite history completely eclipses 
Professor Garstang’s treatment. In fact the 
chapter contains errors that could not be 
made by one familiar with the texts, such 
as the ascription of the law code to the 
second rather than the first Hittite empire, 
or the statement that Hittite documents re- 
lating to the period just before 1400 B. C. 
“are still largely unintelligible,’ whereas 
no such documents are known. More seri- 
ous is the absence of any clear outline of 
the main course of events, such as Gdtze 
is able to supply for the earlier empire 
(c. 1900-1650 B.C.) as well as for the. more 
powerful empire of the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

It is Gétze again whose familiarity with 
the texts has supplied the only reasonable 
interpretation of the archzological monu- 
ments, Professor Garstang recognizes that 
the so-called “Hittite” art of Northern Syria 
cannot be derived from that of Hittite Asia 
Minor, and he observes that the relationship 
of the two with each other and with Mitan- 
ni existed even before the Hittite conquests 
in Syria. He is also inclined to credit the 
Hittites with an Indo-European origin, a 
conclusion that he could not doubt if he 
righly understood the linguistic evidence. It 
has remained for Gétze, however, in a re- 
view of David Hogarth’s “Kings of the 
Hittites” (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 
1927), to draw the inevitable conclusion that 
this “Hittite” art is indigenous to Northern 
Mesopotamia or a neighboring region and 
is probably to be ascribed to the Hurli (not 
Harri, as our author still writes) and their 
kinsmen, the Mitanni. To them belong also 
the conical cap, the turned-up shoes, the 
storm god Teshup, and the “Hittite” hiero- 
glyphic system of writing. All these were 
borrowed by the Indo-Eurepean Hittite in- 
vaders, just as the Hellenes adopted a large 
part of the indigenous Aegean civilization. 

Professor Garstang has given us a wel- 
come summary of the archeological evidence 
for the earliest history of Asia Minor and 
North Syria, but the reader must look else- 
where for the interpretation. 








Americana 


New books of outstanding im- 
portance to everyone interested 
in America and things Ameri- 
can. 


WESTWARD 
By E. Douglas Branch 


At last the complete story of the 
Westward march of exploration, 
settlement and development. “Mr. 
Branch’s facility in presenting events 
through their makers is heartily wel- 
come. He creates characters as few of 
the so-called top-notch biographers 
of today can. This ability, together 
with Mr. Branch’s mastery of Ameri- 
ca’s lesser known history, makes this 
book outstanding.”—Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger. Illustrated with maps and 
woodcuts. $5.00 


THE MOUND- 
BUILDERS 
By Henry Clyde Shetrone 


This splendid work presents all that 
is known of the “First Americans.” 
“A lavishly illustrated book by the 
leading authority.".—The Outlook. 
299 illustrations. $7.50 


THE AMERICAN 
SCENE 


Edited by Barrett H. Clark 
and Kenyon Nicholson 





Here is America from New England 
to California, from Canada to the 
Gulf, her people, her farms and 
cities, her business, her home life, 
displayed through the unusual me- 
dium of a collection of one-act plays 
by the country’s foremost dramatists. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


GOSPEL 
FOUR CORNERS 
By Frances Gilchrist Wood 


A novel of the Surging Seventies, 
of that picturesque decade when 
modern America was emerging after 
the Civil War. $2.00 


ON HOME SOIL 


WITH BOB DAVIS 
By Robert H. Davis 


the famous world traveler and ra- 
conteur here captures the real Amer- 
ican in some of the most absorbing 
travel impressions and sketches ever 
penned. 


These are Appleton Books 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32nd St., New York 











Who killed John Riddell? 





(John Riddell according te Covarrubias) 


The John Riddell 
Murder Case 


lo Vance Parody 
by John Riddell 


(Corey Ford) 


John Riddell, literary sharpshooter, lay 
dead in his library. Cruel'y and foully 
bored to death. Any one of a number of 
best-sellers might have done fer him. 
Let Philo Vance lead you.to the amazin’ 
solution of a heinous and hilarious crime. 
With cartoons by Covarrubias. 


$2.00 SCRIBNERS 

















The Farmington Bookshop 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


FIRST EDITIONS «= RARE BOOKS 
CATALOGUE UN REQUEST 
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aa After all the sex, mystery, Harlem, farm, French, and psychological 
novels that have flooded the fiction counters, there is a wide audience 
ready for a novel that owes nothing whatever to fashion. MISS 
MOLE is that sort of book—a story written with such understanding, 
ind such ease of manner, such a light touch of satire as to surprise the 
the : 
ind most hardened fiction reader. 
if 
ne. 
ays 
= Hannah Mole, E. H. Young’s new character, is destined to rival 
William in popularity. She has certain entrancing qualities which 
the English reviewers struggle to describe—and then refer you to the 
book. The London Times makes an excellent attempt: 
ies, \ 
len | 
vo “She may be a mere housekeeper-companion who is constantly (and 
no doubt deservedly) out of a situation. She may not be free from 
vulgarity, and she can certainly lie like a trooper when it suits her to 
do so. But she cannot be the drably respectable virgin that so many 
dl of the good folk of Radstowe believe her to be; even without her con- 
oi versational gifts, those well-shod feet of hers would give her away. 
00 And, as a matter of fact, Hannah Mole is a woman in ten thousand, 
who deserves to have several long novels devoted to her adorably 
picturesque self.” 
ae 
MISS MOLE is being enjoyed by discriminating readers for “its ex- 
citing and stimulating study of character by a witty and accomplished 
writer,” because it is “a beautiful and witty book,” because “it pro- 
vides entertainment to which the word brilliant may be legitimately 
applied.” 
— Just published, $2.00 — 
5 i M AVENUE, N. Y 
HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 
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Books of Quality from the House of Dutton 


W: ALL KNOW that there are no magicians among lishers. 
In quality versus price, it is merely a question of what you 
desire and what you can afford. Our own common sense tells us that 
it is. impossible to manufacture and sell a $2.50 book for $1.00. 
Obviously, there must be a difference when the same publishers who 
are publishing new fiction for a dollar are, at the same time, publish- 
ing new fiction for $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 

When a-book is first published, it is difficult for a layman to deter- 
mine the quality of a k’s format and content. For that reason 
discriminating book buyers must rely on the reputations of firms 
who are known for giving the best quality possible at a fair price. 

Contrary to what advertising might claim, these people know that 
the best quality mer dise must cost more. They also know 
that- there is a vast difference between a good book by a famous 
author and a poor book by the same author and an even greater 
difference between such a book and most so-called “important 
comers.” 

For 78 years we have been publishing books for the American 
public. During that time we have seen books published at all prices. 
Yet in all that time we have never found any reluctance in the 
American public, especially that part of it which is discriminating, 
to buy the best merchandise, no matter what the price, provided, of 
course, the quality is there and the price is fair. 

As one of the largest general publishers, we have always published 
books of all kinds, ranging in price from 25c to $365. While we 
have established and maintained a reputation for publishing books of 
quality, we are this year, as usual, publishing a number of books in 
cloth bindings to sell for a dollar or less. 

In our less expensive books we give the best quality possible for 
the price and have always taken pride in trying to give the book 
buyer whose budget is limited an even higher quality for the price 
than a fair business profit warrants. We have never, however, 
attempted to sell such books on their price alone. 

If you are interested in low price books, send for a free copy of 
our new Fall Catalogue. If you are interested in books of quality 
send. for the same catalogue for we are primarily publishers of 
quality books. 


Some Recent Best-Sellers of Quality 
THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


BY AXEL MUNTHE ...j The National Best-Selling Book of Non-Fiction. 
2741 people have taken the trouble to write to us and the author, expressing their 
personal enthusiasm for this biography. We have just received the following 
unsolicited letter from.‘Bob’’ Davis, the best-known and best-loved man in the 
newspaper world. ‘When this-book came out I was in the hospital. That story did 
more than anything else to bring me back to life. “The Story of San Michele’ is 
the best biography, the best novel, the best history, the best drama,the best romance 
I have read in 20 years. No living writer has achieved so much in one volume.” 
The N. Y. Herald-Tribune cails it “the most fascinating book of the year” 
while others hail it “the most human book of modern times.” 26th printing. $3.75 


THE DUTTON PRIZE BOOK FOR SEPTEMBER 
THe LITTLE Doa LAUGHED 


BY LEONARD MERRICK ... This is the first. new volume in four 
years by Leonard Merrick, “the greatest living master of the short story.” Hany 
Salpeter in his review in the N. Y. World recommends this book to you in this 
wise. “Leonard Merrick's-latest collection of short stories is amusing, witty, 
sardonic, sophisticated, brilliant, scintillating, or maybe only clever. The stories 
begin at the bottom of mere cleverness and ascend to the top of brilliance. 
There is, I believe, only one dull story but it is dull only by contrast to the 
brightness of the others. In other words,as I was getting around to say, it is a 
good book to read.” $2.50 


MARY GLADSTONE? wer LETTERS AND DIARIES 
EDITED BY LUCY MASTERMAN .. -¢ A nation-wide non-fiction 


best-seller. Lewis Gannett in the N. Y. Herald-Tribune’says it is “as fair a picture 
as was éyer drawn of the-amazing days of Queen Victoria.” $5.00 


THE SELB YS: BY ANNE GREEN 4. A nation-wide fiction 


best-seller. “Cleverer than anything you can say about it.”—Philadelphia Enquirer. 
27th printing. $2.50 


WATER AND GOLD @ @ @ Being the true adventures 


of Charles G. Hedlund. Who is this Charlie Hedlund, who signed on a brig with a 
drunken crew, who drifted for days lashed to the hulk of a capsized ship, who pros- 
pected for gold and found it? This sailor and soldier of fortune packed more adven- 
tures into his early years than ten men have in a lifetime. “A gold-mine of 
romance.""—Phil. Public Ledger. “I have read “Water and Gold” with great 
interest, for one reason becavse the adveniures are in a field not usually touched 
on.""—Harry Hansen in the N. Y. World. $3.00 


3 One Dollar Best-Sellers 
L'AMOUR or THE ART OF LOVE 


BY PAUL GERALDY .. « Have you the right to deny such love to any 
woman? The author is one of those rare men who has thought it worth while to 
make a study of the kind of love that pleases women. This is a book for men, not 
women. We trust no woman will be indiscreet enough to read it. e $1.00 


CONTRACT BRIDGE IN 20 MINUTES 


BY HAROLD THORNE... LELIA HATTERSLEY, an acknowledged 
authority on bridge writes, “I have just finished reading Harold Thorne’s “Contract 
Bridge in 20 Minutes.” Truly, it is a most wonderful little book. Just for fun, I 
timed myself. Actually, 20 minutes of reading time and not one Contract essential 
left out. The book will surely be a great success.” $1.00 


BACKGAMMON IN 20 MINUTES 


BY HAROLD THORNE. « « Enjoy the latest sport! You can learn it in 
20 minutes from this book. No wading through scores of pages with complicated 
diagtams. It contains the new method of scoring, Chouette, and the gambling 
element everybody is asking for. $1.00 

Backgammon Score Pads, $.25 


These Books are for sale at all Bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC., Publishers 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 


Round about Parnassus 


By WiLu1aM RosE BEenéEtT 


E are printing below two letters 

which would ordinarily be placed in 
the Saturday Review's correspondence col- 
umns. But inasmuch as the remark that 
called forth Mr. Wilson’s communication 
was ours, and we forwarded the letter to 
Mr. Untermeyer in order to give him the 
opportunity of replying in the same issue of 
this periodical, we think that the two letters 
properly belong in this department. As for 
ourself, we endorse our original statement 
concerning the acuteness of ‘Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s ear for true poetry; and his “zest 
for discovery” must be entirely obvious to 
anyone who has followed his critical writ- 
ings through the past fifteen years. If Mr. 
Untermeyer has “advertised contemporary 
poetry,” in the sense that any appreciation 
of contemporary poetry is an advertisement, 
—why, good for him! If club women 
think it fashionable to give little lectures on 
modern poetry, and go to him as an oracle 
(the darlings!), they could do considerably 
worse. In our opinion, Mr. Untermeyer’s 
critical acumen most certainly far surpasses 
that of the mere “competent booster of 
poetry.” There we quite flatly disagree 
with Mr. Wilson. 

It is axiomatic that every critic of liter- 
ature is entitled to his own opinion. Also 
it has been our own experience that over a 
space of, say, ten years one changes one’s 
mind about a good many things. Mr. Un- 
termeyer and ourself have often disagreed 
concerning the work of individual poets. 
He has, at times, revised his opinions. We 
have, at times, revised ours. As for “pres- 
tige,”’? Mr. Wilson would seem to indicate 
that the preservation of that rather nebulous 
acquisition is dependent upon praise of all 
the latest poetry. We therefore herewith joy- 
fully cast to the winds any “prestige” we 
may conceive ourself as having,—with a 
gusty hurrah! We roundly affirm that we 
think very little of Mr. Pound’s “Cantos,” 
that we cannot see the slightest reason for 
any fuss about Laura Riding, and that the 
poetry of Yvor Winters seems to us extreme- 
ly overrated. And, as a matter of fact, 
there has been far too much fanfare con- 
cerning Hart Crane, and a good deal too 
much concerning Robinson Jeffers. Also, 
Allen Tate has a long way to go before he 
will ever be a notable poet. And to men- 
tion Crane, or even Rimbaud, in the same 
breath with Blake is simply to revel in con- 
fusion. (Snap! Snap!) That for “prestige”?! 


Mr. WILson’s LETTER 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

I note that in his “Round about Parnassus” 
column for August 2, Mr. William Rose Benét 
praises Mr. Louis Untermeyer’s new and revised 
edition of “Modern American Poetry.” The an- 
thology is perhaps the most adequate one we 
have at present, but when Mr. Benét says of 
Untermeyer, “His ear for true poetry, even in 
the midst of more mediocre work, is acute, his 
zest for discovery is undiminished,” I protest. 
I think it is time that some one called attention 
to the fact that Untermeyer’s powers of discrim- 
ination as anthologist, and more especially as 
critic, are not particularly acute. He has adver- 
tised contemporary poetry as if it were some 
desirable luxury, and his readers (notably club 
women who think it is fashionable to give little 
lectures on modern poetry) have gone to him as 
one would to an oracle. What I object to is 
anyone considering him as more than a com- 
petent booster of poetry. 

Now Untermeyer has shown a consistent and 
irritating lack of critical judgment in his vol- 
umes on the contemporary poetic scene. It is 
interesting to note that his evaluations of an 
author differ from year to year; that in 1920 
he may say that such and such a poet is third- 
rate, but in 1930 one finds him speaking of the 
same poet as distinctly first-rate. Of course such 
a thing is excusable when the critic has sound 
reasons for a change of opinion; for instance, 
the poet may have developed considerably since 
the first evaluation. But th_ fact remains that 
Untermeyer has not had any very sound reasons 
for his change of front. General critical opinion 
has forced him to recognize the poets whom he 
would at one time have ignored or belittled. 
(To prove this point, I wish to quote the fol- 
lowing concerning the poetry of Marianne 
Moore. ‘This was printed in his book, “The 
New Era in American Poetry—1919.” After 
disparaging most of the contributors to “Others” 
he calls Miss Moore’s poems “strained vocifera- 
tions.” But in the 1925 edition of his anthol- 
ogy he writes of the same writer’s work, “Hers 
is never, not even in her most eccentric designs, 
a loose structure of fortuitous phrases.” The 
reader may draw what conclusions are appropri- 
ate to this.) Untermeyer has done the same 
thing with E. E. Cummings, Hart Crane, and 
T. S. Eliot. In his volume “American Poetry 
since 1900” Untermeyer says of some lines of 
Eliot’s “Waste Land” that the author does not 
hesitate to stoop to doggerel that would be re- 
fused entry to the cheapest of daily columns. 


The remark proves that Untermeyer did not 
grasp the meaning of “The Waste Land,” for had 
he understood it, he would have realized the 
utter lack of critical understanding evidenced in 
that criticism. He is responsible, too, for the 
idea (as Allen Tate has pointed out) that the 
younger writers constitute a group of poets best 
designated by the term “cerebralists”—as if all 
the great poetry of the past is not equally cere- 
bral. He would not have spoken of Hart 
Crane’s lines as being “cold victories of the in- 
tellect” had he grasped the intentions or mean- 
ing inherent in the poetry of Blake, or Rim- 
baud, or Milton, or the Elizabethans. But Un- 
termeyer’s new edition of the anthology is val- 
uable chiefly because it contains some of the 
work of these “cerebralists.” I suspect that Un- 
termeyer himself prefers what he believes to bh 
“simpler” verse, but that he has been forced to 
include Crane, Cowley, Tate, etc., to save what 
prestige he yet has. 

Mr. Untermeyer still remains blind to the vir- 
tues of the work of such persons as Laura Rid- 
ing and Yvor Winters. And I cannot forget 
his remarks about the Ezra Pound of the “Can- 
tos’—the Pound who is by far one of the most 
significant men writing today. (See his “Amer- 
ican Poetry since 1900.”) By the time his an- 
thology is ready for another revision these 
writers will probably be included, and by the 

®time he chooses to present us with a new critical 
volume he will probably be praising Pound’s 
“Cantos,” but if that happens it will be for the 
same reason that has forced him to alter his 
verdict on Crane, Marianne Moore, and T. S. 
Eliot. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. C. Wirson. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. UNTERMEYER’sS REPLY 


To the Editor of The Saturday Revie: 
Sir: 

Although I swore off the dubious pleasure of 
controversy a few years ago, and although any 
reply to unfriendly criticism smacks of self- 
defense, I feel an answer to Mr. Wilson’s letter 
is called for. 

Let me admit at once I have always been a 
“centrist,” although that position has not pre 
vented me from leaning now to the left, now 
somewhat to the right. Though I enjoy experi- 
ment and appreciate the pendulum-play of con- 
vention and revolt, I confess I am (at least as 
anthologist) more concerned with accomplish 
ment than experiment. Thus I have possibly 
under-emphasized the effects gained by impres- 
sionism, tangential nuance, private allusions. 
and the over-subtlety to which the experimental 
technician has to resort. It still seems to me 
that the great creator has worked within th- 
tradition, or rather has pushed the tradition 4 
bit further on, instead of distorting it by im 
posing his violences or vagaries of emotion 
upon it. Schubert still seems to me more im 
portant than Schoenberg, the Elizabethans more 
valuable than the Euphuists. I stubbornly cling 
to my own interpretation of the classics—even 
to such curiously juxtaposed figures as Milton 
and Rimbaud—without forcing a relation upon 
them which is a convention, and, what is more, 
only a convention of the moment. 

So much for personal generalities. To descend 
to the particularities involved would necessitate 
several columns of quotations from the various 
editions of “Modern American Poetry” and 
“American Poetry since 1900,” and this, even 
with the generosity of The Saturday Reviece, 
I am unwilling to do. I will content myself 
with saying that an isolated sentence or two 
scarcely gives the intention of the whole and 
that some of Mr. Wilson’s quotations are ex- 
aggerated at least in implication. Mr. Wilson 
charges me with “a consistent and irritating 
lack of critical judgment on the contemporary 
poetic scene”—-and cites my reservations in the 
case of nine poets (Eliot, Pound, Cummings, 
Crane, Cowley, Tate, Winters, Marianne Moore, 
and Laura Riding), although the volume in- 
cludes some one hundred and fifty-three. 

Since I have entered so lengthy a demurrer, 
let me be specific about these nine. I confess, 
without apology, that my admiration for Eliot, 
Pound, and Marianne Moore has definitely in- 
creased since writing “The New Era in Ameri- 
can Poetry” in 1918, a growth (and change) 
in taste not unnatural during the course of 
twelve rapidly moving years. I care more for 
the later work of Hart Crane than I do for his 
earlier, and have continued to say so unequi- 
vocally. My mixed admiration and reservations 
concerning Cummings still stand. Winters has 
always seemed to me a far better critic and 
more interesting theorist than a poet. I admit 
to at least two blind spots whenever I consider 
the work of Laura Riding. I have never found 
the work of Malcolm Cowley in any sense “dif- 
ficult,” and have applanded both Cowley and 
Tate from the beginning—to say nothing of 
such not altogether “simple” poets as John 
Crowe Ransom, Archibald MacLeish, Phelps 
Putnam, James Whaler, Merrill Moore, Robert 
Penn Warren, Louise Bogan, and Léonie Adams 
—a fact which Mr. Wilson conveniently for- 
gets. It has been in no effort to “save my 
prestige” that I have revised both the book and 
my own judgments, and my objector’s prophecies 
for a new edition to do justice to Pound are a 
bit gratuitous and careless. If he will actually 
examine the volume he is attacking, he will dis- 
cover a rather lengthy paragraph attempting ,to 
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Truly...a Literary Achievement » any BAKER EDDY 
I. 
THE GLORY OF THE NIGHTINGALES ‘accuee Pe, 
By LYMAN P. POWELL 
The tremendous interest elicited by the 
EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON‘S New Poem announcement of this new binenaiier of 
Mary Baker Eddy by Dr. Powell has 
“And truly the poem isa literary achievement the magnitude of necessitated doubling the original print- 
: ss x F 2 ing order of 25,000. Those who are in- 
of which must grow with renewed reading. Psychological analysis of terested in obtaining a first edition of 
any a peculiarly penetrating and accurate sort, philosophic profun- this work, available in both cloth and 
1f. : _ 3 : leather bindings, should place orders 
ze dity, and a dramatic human episode—only Robinson can so now with any bookstore. 
weave such things together that one exclaims that he has This new and authenticinterpretation 
ba achieved, or nearly achieved, the ultimate in his elected genre.” ee ee ce 
Es ’ J ’ S ° wholly on original sources, including 
a —Percy Hutchison, New York Times $2.00 some 8,000 of her letters and papers 
never before available for research. 
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= This Stubborn Root 
By HORTENSE FLEXNER 


Dr. Powell is not a Christian Scientist, 
and his work, while sympathetic, is in 
no way official. He has written with such 
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= terized by a keen awareness of as ap Sey See 82 ee 
ns. the beauty and pain of life. $1.25 By CHARLES CESTRE Ready in late October 
tal Cloth $5.00 Leather $7.50 


“When a member of the faculty of the University of Paris 
devotes a volume to extolling the work of a contemporary 
American poet it is a sound conclusion that the poet’s work 


me Night in the Valley 


By MARINA WISTER Volume || Now Ready 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


m Poems that give evidence of an carries intimations of immortality...One cannot gainsay the 
on individual outlook and phrasing. penetration and sound judgment of this brilliant study in OF THE 
m $1.25 most of its particulars.”— New York Times $1.75 


: SQCmAL Scamuces 
: THE GREAT CRUSADE AND AFTER 


Editor-in-Chief 
A History of America Since 1914 By PRESTON W. SLOSSON 


The publication of this second volume 
of a monumental reference work im- 
mediately enlarges its usefulness to the 
student, the teacher and the general 
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4 The story of our own times which gives you “a history of the myriads of cultural mmfluences which reader ~_ “yo field of oo 
a have affected the minds, the customs and the amusements of our people.”— Philadelphia Ledger. Here a ee ow Is. Se “df - — 
: is living America, presented with “amazing fairness and a thoroughness of detail.” Illustrated $5.00 at Eroquent intervals. Send ter & com- 
on plete description of the projected En- 
Ze, clopaediaand enter your subscription 
+ BEFORE ana AFTER PROHIBITION WHAT RIGHTS ARE LEFT sip agent wy ge emg AR, Sa 
vO By MILLARD E. TYDINGS By HENRY ALAN JOHNSTON they are issued. Each $7.50 
id 7 P 

“A handbook of fact...Wets and drys will do Just what does Prohibition prohibit? A dis- 
a well to read and ponder this concise little tinguished member of the New York Bar ex- CONSERVATION OF OUR 
. book.”— Philadelphia Ledger $2.00 plains your rights under the law. $2.00 NATURAL RESOURCES 
4 By CHARLES R. VAN HISE 
8, The Life and Letters of An Important Book Under the able editorship of Professor 
5 omis Havemeyer, this outstanding 


contribution to the study of the natural 
resources of the United States, has 
been thoroughiy rewritten and revised. 
An expert in the fields of water, min- 
erals, lands and forests has revised 
separate sections of the work, which is 
now authoritative and up-to-date. $5.50 


COLOSSAL BLUNDERS 


OF THE WAR 
By WILLIAM SEAVER WOODS 
The editor of The Literary Digest pre- 
sents here a compelling picture of the 
major stupidities of the war by which 
hundreds of thousands of men were sac- 
rificed. His account is based on official 
recordsand equally indisputablesources. 
$ 


TALES TOLD | 
BY SIMPSON 


Stories by MAY SINCLAIR 
May Sinclair has never done subtler or 
stronger work than she does in these 
stories, chiefly tales of love and studies 
of women. $2.00 


NEW YORK CITY 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


TAKING THE 
| CURTAIN CALL 


f By DORIS ARTHUR JONES 


A personality altogether charming and extremely 
ugnacious, and a long and lively career in the 
nglish theatre, marked by anintimate acquaint- 

ance with all the leading theatrical and literary 

people of his time—such a combination assures 
ou of an unusual biography. Doris Arthur 

Sosees has made the life of her father into a 

vivid and often tempestuous story, enlivened 

with his unusual correspondence. 


ESSAYS ON THINGS 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Genial reflections on things and ideas which 
have interested one of the truly cosmopolitan 
minds of our era. $2.00 


7 FREE: The Fall Announcement of New Macmillan Books, containing complete descriptions of 
new books in every field of knowledge, is now ready and will be sent to anyone on request. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ~ 60 FIFTH AVENUE ~ 


MAHATMA 
GANDHI 


HIS OWN STORY 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 


“This autobiography of 
Mahatma Gandhi, of India, 
is a document of the first 
order of importance as the 
intimate revelation of the 
life and thought ofa man who 
must be ranked as one of the 
supremely great personali- 
ties not only of his own but 
of all time.”—John Haynes 
Holmes $2.50 


VENICE AND ITS ART 
By H. H. POWERS 


Dr. Powers gives a full description of Venice 
and relates the history of the city as a key to 
the understanding of its art. $4.00 
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Everyone is reading 


IN THE DAYS OF 
BICYCLES 
and BUSTLES 


THE DIARY OF 
R. D. BLUMENFELD 


“It is amazingly interesting. .. I felt 
in reading this book as if I were myself 
living every day of the years 1887 to 
1914 The honesty and frankness of the 
book are particularly commendable. 
Now I can understand why Blumenfeld 
is one of the leading journalists of the 


world.’* William Lyon Phelps . $3.50 


THESE GENERATIONS 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


To the Contesse de Rochecourt life was a great comedy. 
She had her own sense of values; a kiss was nothing —love 
was everything. The author of Too Much Java tells a fasci- 
nating story of a family that will rank in your affection with 
the Sangers and the Forsytes . . . . . . . $2.50 


ARCHIBALD 


By FREDERICK MARKHAM 


**You should ‘meet Archibald.” He is the man with the Big 
Drum. Even his love-affairs he turns to profit. Here is the 
book, and here is the author, in whom power and humor 
are linked. It is true, vigorous, and alive.’? Frank 
a a eee 


MOLIERE 


By JOHN PALMER 
“The writing of this book was obviously 
a labor of love...dignified and deserving. 
Once in a long while there falls into a 
reviewer's hands such a — as John Palmer's Molizere.”” 


The Outlook Illustrated $5.00 

















THE WORLD IN 2030 


By THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 
A vivid and intensely readable prophecy of what this world 
of ours will be like a century from now, by one of England’s 
most brilliant public figures. A logical fantasy of super- 
airplanes, synthetic food, and a eugenic race . . $3.00 


THE PERFUMED TIGERS 
By MAURICE DEKOBRA 


“*Your tiger—madam—"’ The witty and engag- 
ing author of The Madonna of the Sleeping Cars 
tells delightful tales of his Indian travels — politi- 
cal, mystical, and amorous. ‘An all too rare event 
—a travel book that reads like gay sophisticated 
fiction.” Phila. Public Ledger. Illustrated $3.50 
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1858-1891 


A fascinating personality fully revealed! 
Every stage in the career that led to the 
writing of “The Education of Henry Adams” 
is illuminated in these sparkling letters. Most 
piquant of all is the account of his visit with 
R. L. Stevenson (“looking like an insane stork”) 
in Samoa Edited By Worthington C. Ford. 
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A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


“TA SAGESSE DE SHAKESPEARE 
ET DE GOETHE,” such is the title 
of a book by René Berthelot which ought 
to interest your humanists. If considerations 
of space and time allowed me to philos- 
ophize at leisure in these letters, I would 
detail the reasons which recommend M. 
Berthelot’s work to the tantalizing authors 
of those Essays on the outlook of modern 
civilization, edited by Norman Foerster, 
which I find at the same time so interesting 
and so elusive. M. René Berthelot has at 
least the merit of placing his humanism on 
a concrete basis, represented by the wisdom 
of Shakespeare and Goethe. Whether the 
whole structure is quite free of blind alleys 
and half-lit recesses, I do not guarantee. 
I carry from a first reading one or two 
disturbing impressions of attics without stair- 
case, or staircases leading nowhere. But 
it is none the less a book that deserves the 
earnest attention of a school of thought and 
conduct which we are associating more and 
more closely with what is best in American 
culture. You are probably aware that René 
Berthelot is also the author of a three 
volume study on Pragmatism, called “Un 
Romantisme Utilitaire” (Alcan). 

“Romanesques et Romantiques,” by Emile 
Henriot (Plon), consists of a series of ar- 
ticles published in Le Temps commemorat- 
ing many aspects more or less recently dis- 
covered of the life and work of those great 
men of letters and action who adorned the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, Stend- 
hal, Constant, Chateaubriand, Balzac, Hugo, 
Musset, etc. One of these papers deals with 
Napoleon’s early writings, and if there is 
a better summary of that most curious phase 
and aspect of his life, it has not come my 
way. The whole book is a mine of in- 
formation, and delightfully, because soberly 
and unpretentiously, written. 

Jean Balde is, as you know, the pseu- 
donym of one of those few women novelists 
whose books can be left in a husband’s hands 
by his wife, in a father’s library by his 
daughter. She has told the story of her 
great-uncle Francois Bladé, the Gascon 
érudit and folklorist, in a most charming 
biography. That Bladé is now unforgetta- 
ble. And what a delightful picture of his 
little town, Lectoure, in Armagnac. I dis- 
covered Lectoure three years ago, perched 
sur son acropole de rochers roux, couleur 
@eau de vie et d’argile cuite, with its cathe- 
dral épaisse et rustaude, dans sa rousse robe 
de pierre, surrounded by its ceinture d’arbres 
en fleurs, and swore that some Gascon Ber- 
geret, or some other Montaigne, must have 
been nourished within its crumbling walls. 
But no. . . . The oldest inhabitant remem- 
bered only noisy deputies and bearded sen- 
ators. Now Jean-Francois Bladé has come 
into his own. If Jean Balde has other 
characters of the same kidney in her arch- 
ives, she can spare the trouble of inventing 
plots and writing novels. 

“La Vie Humiliée de Henri Heine,” by 
Camille Mauclair, and of Gobineau, by 
J. N. Faure-Biguet, are both in the series 
of “Le Roman des Grandes Existences,” 
published by Plon. M. Camille Mauclair 
notes that Poe, Baudelaire, and Henri Heine, 
all poétes maudits of their time, have be- 
come more or less an object of intangible 
veneration in ours. But Heine is not yet 
“taboo.” M. Mauclair tells the story of his 
life without fear or favor. His book is a 
sincere and exhaustive piece of biography. 

In spite of many recent reprints and pub- 
lications under the diligent care of his 
grandsons MM. Serpeille de Gobineau, the 
life of that great and pathetic inventor of 
the Nordic supremacy is yet but little 
known. M. Faure Biguet has thrown some 
light on his subject. He touches lightly on 
the catastrophe at the end of Gobineau’s 
career caused by “the Démon de Midi.” 
Never did the lure of sentimental and sen- 
sual adventure lead astray a sillier genius. 
Gobineau was then minister of France at 
Stockholm. Neither Goethe nor Hugo paid 
for their old age vagaries. Gobineau did 
and was damned for it. 

The lives of Cortes by Jean Babelon (ex- 
cellent), Pizarro, by Louis Baudin, Bolivar, 
by Louis Lafont and Tersane, are fresh 
testimony to that renewed interest in Latin 
America, so noticeable in France since the 
war. In “Les Jauniers,” Paul Monet vitu- 
perates our methods of colonization in Indo- 
China. “La Vie Des Forcats,” by Eugéne 
Dieudonné a liberated convict, is more ob- 
jective though not free of a lurking tender- 
ness for those poor, unhappy murderers who 
made the mistake of being caught red- 
handed. It is, however, an honest and 
straightforward book. It does not leave 
the impression of doing dirty work for the 


benefit of other propagandists never weary 
of killing and strafing in their own country. 
M. Dieudonné praises the American way of 
dealing with its criimnals at Porto Rico. 
He finds it laudably practical, charitable, 
human. That must be one of the reasons 
why criminality in America is on the wane. 

An American sailor landing at Marseilles 
for the first time falls into the hands of a 
pretty little prostitute, is robbed of his money 
and papers, and left seriously wounded by 
a gang of ruffans. When he leaves the 
town hospital, penniless, without any means 
of proving his identity, he drifts about, 
starving, and is at last annexed by a tribe 
of gypsies and ragsmen, then he becomes 
a citizen of that underworld of Marseilles 
which is perhaps the wickedest and most 
picturesque of all the underworlds. He re- 
fuses to return to America when the occa- 
sion arises for he loves and hates at the 
same time the girl who ensnared him. He 
ends by killing her and, usurping another 
man’s identity, starts again into what may 
happen to be a respectable life. As a picture 
of Marseilles low life, the book is not with- 
out interest. Why it was awarded the Prize 
of the Vikings, I do not know. There is 
precious little of the Viking spirit in a 
Marseilles mob. However, “Hans le Marin,” 
by Edonard Peisson (Grasset), would prob- 
ably appeal to those many Americans who 
share with many Europeans the feeling that 
Marseilles is, more completely perhaps than 
Constantinople, an epitome of the old con- 
tinent. 

Let me note before ending this letter, 
two good and useful translations, one from 
the Spanish: “Zogoibi,” by Enrique Larreta, 
translated by Francis de Miomandre, and 
“Un, Personne, et Cent Mille,” by Piran- 
dello, translated by L. Serven. Enrique Lar- 
reta has had the privilege of finding in 
France his best interpreters. Rémy de Gour- 
mont translated his novel, “La Gloire de 
Don Ramire,” when he (Larreta) was min- 
istér of Argentina in Paris, If I am not 
mistaken, Francis de Miomandre will be 
of no less service to his literary fame. 





A Posthumous Volume 
PROSES PLASTIQUES. By GerorcE EEk- 


Houp. Paris: La Renaissance du Livre. 

1929. 

Reviewed by BENJAMIN M. WoopsrIDGE 
(5 BORGES EEKHOUD, the most justly 

famous of recent Belgian novelists, 
died in 1927. ‘Proses Plastiques” is a smal] 
volume of stories and sketches, all written 
near the close of his life. Perhaps no single 
volume of his works gives a more compre- 
hensive glimpse of his personality. He calls 
himself the romancer of the parjahs and ef 
the humble; the rebel who chose as the 
epigraph of “My Communions” the boutade 
of De Quincey: “The rare individuals who 
have aroused my contempt in this world 
were prosperous folk of good reputation”— 
(I translate his translation)—is omnipresent 
in this volume. Yet there is no lack of 
variety: a dramatic historical incident, “Les 
Sorciers de Borght,” is followed by tender 
and humorous memories of childhood, “Les 
Protégés de ma Grand’Mére,”—this delight- 
ful old lady appears in his novel “Escal 
Vigor”; then there is “Bino,” the story of 
the author’s pet hare, not unknown to fan 
even in America, and a Rabelaisian sketch 
“Kokkerjo,” that would delight the heart 
of certain of the old Dutch masters. Per- 
haps these are the most successful, Every 
one of the tales is a bit of autobiography. 
They tell of things seen, or recalled by 
things seen, which left a lasting impression 
en him. 

“Lamour, la seule éternité qui importe !” 
are the last words of the book, and in the 
beginning Eekhoud tells us that in his youth 
he would have embraced the whole worl. 
Yet he was a splendid hater. Never per- 
haps have the egoistic and hypocritical] 
bourgeois been seared with a more vitriolic 
pen. His rich and colorful style is at the 
service of the oppressed whom society often 
regards as criminals but he as more or less 
conscious idealists, 

His was a cosmopolitan mind and temper. 
He knew many languages and literatures. 
Anglo-Saxons should be grateful for his 
translations and studies of the Elizabethan 
dramatists whose vigor and zest for boister- 
ous life fascinated him. Yet he was also 
a lover of Cowper and of poets of quiet 
domesticity. 

A revolutionary surely and of the most 
crimson tinge, but also a humanitarian saint, 
he deserves our affectionate pespect by his 
philanthropy and our admiration for th 
wealth and imagery of his art. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 


THE WALKING STICK. By C. E. Scoc- 

GINS. Bobbs-Merrill. 1930. $1. 

This is a queer one. It is neither a novel 
nor a short story, but some indeterminate 
form that is rather annoying. After all, 
the familiar story lengths are likely to be 
comfortable and reassuring. Mr. Scoggins’s 
subject matter is trite; he is several years 
behindhand. Why flog a dead horse? Ro- 
tarianism, small town standardization, and 
intolerance—why rush around making a 
great show of beating these poor literary 
corpses, when there are so many nimbler 
and worthier enemies at large? Mr. Scog- 
gins, perhaps, likes to take plenty of time to 
think things over. At any rate, he is evan- 
gelical, heroically in earnest, but thorough- 
ly insipid. 

Most readers will find the book unattrac- 
tive in format and typography. 


NOT FOR CHILDREN. Pictures and 
Verse. By RoLanp Younc. Doubleday, 
Doran, $2. 

Most of us know Roland Young the de- 
lightful actor. Few are, however, familiar 
with the private zoo in his brain, and with 
the fact that he can draw, paint, and write 
verse. Here is a picture book to prove it. 
His creatures are amusing, and they are 
limned boldly. His pig’s ears are all wrong, 
but that is about the only fault we can find 
with his draughtsmanship. It is sufficiently 
cuckoo to charm. A characteristic example 
of the verse is: 


And here’s the happy, bounding flea— 
You cannot tell the he from she. 

The sexes look alike, you see; 

But she can tell and so can he. 


Fiction 
THE BRACELET. By Roserr HICHENs. 

Cosmopolitan. 1930. $2. 

Readers who are used to thinking of Mr. 
Hichens’s stories as playing in the romantic, 
soft desert of Africa, as in the past, are 
doomed to disappointment in this latest 
novel, There is nothing of the warmth of 
the desert or the desert people in it; it is 
all cold and foggy and damp and disagree- 
able and gloomy, both the mise-en-scéne 
and its characters. It carrics, however, in 
part, the drama that he always manages to 
inject into his books and which makes you 
persevere uutil the end if only to see what 
happens to the main character. Despite this 
dramatic strength “The Bracelet” takes a 
very long time getting started, and one be- 
gins to wonder if all the artifice and trials 
and despairs of its chief character are im- 
portant at all and if they are worth follow- 
ing to the end, 

However, once the male cause of the 
trouble has by his own death practically pre- 
cluded the matter of the bracelet being 
cleared up properly, the story starts to move 
and begins to interest. This despite the fact 
that it is perfectly obvious to the readerswho 
the guilty party is. But one is content to 
wait and see how soon everybody else will 
find out the truth of the matter. The inter- 
minably long dialogues, and the fact that 
the character of Olivia wins little sympathy 
for her plight, operates greatly in disfavor 
of the book. However, those interested in 
English “society” and its modus operandi 
may enjoy the many scenes set therein. 


AN ABANDONED WOMAN. By How- 
ARD VINCENT O’BRIEN. Doubleday, Do- 
ran, 1930. $1. 

The mothering instinct in all females is 
sincerely and faithfully and sometimes dra- 
matically limned in Mr, O’Brien’s latest 
novel of American and European circles of 
society and art. The tale of the woman 
who leaves her somewhat stolid and “busy” 
husband and her two children for an itin- 
erant artist is not particularly novel nor es- 
pecially new in this instance in its handling 
or in its detail, Mr. O’Brien, who is liter- 
ary editor of the Chicago Daily News, has 
donated much better wares to the literary 
market. In all matter of workmanship, 
however, the book is well done; its subject 
matter is merely trite, but it will hold a 
certain interest for those who will read, 
largely to know whether Joan’s gypsy life 
with the artist will last and if not, what she 
will do next. 

At least two of the characters of the book, 
outside of the main one, are a delight in 
drawing and characterization: the Paris 
art dealer and his wife, who quarrel charm- 
ingly and are inseparable. ‘The rest, in- 
cluding the protagonist Joan, are of the 
usual sort in similar stories. Since, how- 


ever, the tale does move along it will satisfy 
many readers who like stories about society 
and arty folk among whom they enjoy 
vicariously moving. It contains some at 
times interesting picturizations of artistic ex- 
istence on the Riviera where folks go in 
winter to escape the cold, but where, ac- 
cording to Mr. O’Brien, who ought to 
know, it is not quite so warm as it is thought 
to be. 


FRENCH LEAVE. By JEANNETTE PHIL- 
Lips Gipss. Little, Brown. 1930. $2.50. 
This is essentially a love story, the ac- 

count of a long-continued, happy honey- 
moon in Paris. It is given a certain dif- 
ference from the old-fashioned form by the 
introduction of a first wife from whom the 
hero is separated but not divorced, but the 
resulting variation from the normal comes 
to no more than: “So they did not marry, 
and they lived together happily forever 
after.” The opposition of Muriel’s family, 
the entrance of the son of the first marriage, 
even the visit of the first wife, are not felt 
by the reader as real difficulties; they are 
only incidents in the life of the devoted, 
unmarried pair. 

Mrs. Gibbs has presented a very at- 
tractive picture of Bohemian life in Paris; 
her Charles voices all the unconventional 
views one expects and likes to hear from 
a Beloved Vagabond, and her Muriel im- 
ports comfort and order into the studio. 
The author herself seems to feel a fondness 
for Charles which enables her to make him 
more sympathetic than one would expect 
a complete and conscientious egoist to be; 
the artist who admits no human obligations 
is a common type in fiction, but not many 
writers succeed so well in conveying the 
charm they describe in it. 

Mrs. Gibbs succeeds so well with the 
Bohemian characters and scenes that she 
never seems at home for long with any of 
the others; she is always slipping back 
into her Parisian manner. For example, 
at the beginning of the ecquaintance be- 
tween Charles and Muriel, they engage in 
a characteristic dialogue: 


“It’s half-past twelve,” she said finally, look- 
ing at her watch. “Irene is late with lunch.” 

“Are you hungry?” asked Charles. 

“T haven’t thought about that,” said Muriel. 

“Then,” said Charles, “lunch isn’t late.” 

“At that moment Irene came in.” 


This is very good as an example of 
Charles’s philosophy—and consistent good 
luck. But later one encounters a highly 
proper and conventional American couple 
—Enmily, Charles’ first wife, in fact, who 
drove him away by her propriety, and 
John, who has loved her since childhood. 
They are in Paris, and John orders supper. 


“You're very extravagant,” said Emily. 

“Don’t you like caviar and champagne?” 

“Of course I do,” she said. 

“Then there is nothing extravagant about it 
at ali.” 

She smiled. “I think I’m hungry.” 


Here the man who is apparently intended as 
a foil to Charles is unexpectedly talking 
exactly like him, and Emily is not dis- 
pleased. This latent similarity among the 
different characters is responsible for a cer- 
tain feeling of unreality about the obstacles 
in the course of true love, and a slight 
monotony of happiness. But by the same 
token “French Leave” is a very pleasant 
book, and one which will be popular. 


IDYLL’S END. By CLaupE ANET. Dodd, 

Mead. 1930. $2.50. 

The Mayerling tragedy, with its back- 
ground of intrigue, mutton chop whiskers, 
and true love blighted forever, is about as 
far from us in historical perspective today 
as it could possibly be, yet in its time it 
caused an immense amount of excitement. 
Moreover, it may be said in one way to 
have caused the world war, since the death 
of the Austrian Crown Prince Rudolf in 
1889 made his cousin Franz Ferdinand heir. 
Endless speculation on the causes of the 
tragedy has ensued, though it seems unlikely 
that anyone will ever be able materially to 
clear up the question of just how and why 
Rudolf and his mistress Marie Vetsera were 
shot at Mayerling. In the absence of amy 
witness all conjectures are permissible, and 
M. Claude Anet’s version is as good as an- 
other. It adds little or nothing to the known 
facts of the case, which have already been 
thoroughly investigated, but contents. itself 
with telling in readable narrative style how 
it came about that the couple found them- 
selves together at Mayerling the evening of 

(Continued on next page) 








_A Delightful New Book by the Author of 


“The Amenities of Book-Collecting” 


A TOURIST 
IN SPITE OF 4% 
HIMSELF | 


‘The Prince of Bibliophiles’’ | 
has written a truly delightful | | 
book of his travels, filled with 
amusing situations and his im- 
pudent observations. 











An Atlantic 
Book 


With 27 
amusing 
illustrations 
by Gluyas 
Williams 


$3.50 


— GWwYAS 
Wwruans 


THE MAGIC OF THE BOOK 


More Reminiscences and Reflections of a Bookman 
By William Dana Orcutt 
As in ‘‘The Kingdom of Books’’ Mr. Orcutt again con- 
ducts his readers along literary roads and by-paths, talk- 
ing delightfully of the personalities of the heroes of the 
book and of places and events hitherto legendary to most 
booklovers. 73 illustrations. $5.00 


PORTRAIT OF 
A DOG 


By Mazo de la Roche 
In this book the distinguished au- 
thor of ‘Jalna’ writes a tribute to 
the Scotch terrier who was her com- 
panion for more than a decade. With 
illustrations by Morgan Dennis. An 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. $2.50 


SEPPALA, ALASKAN DOG 


DRIVER 
By Elizabeth M. Ricker 


A colorful and vigorous narrative of Seppala’s boyhood 
in a Norwegian fishing village and his strange and heroic 
life in Alaska, including his epic drive by dog team which 
brought the serum to Nome — a book which reads like a 
legend. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. With 25 illus- 
trations. $3.00 


LUCY STONE: 


Pioneer of Woman’s Rights 


By Alice Stone Blackwell 

The daughter of Lucy Stone tells of 
her mother’s life devoted to the causes 
of anti-slavery and woman suffrage. Lucy 
Stone not only founded and edited “The 
Woman's Journal’’ but she also secured 
many changes in our laws relating to 
women. With 8 illustrations. $3.00 


CHANCES 


By Major A. Hamilton Gibbs 
For the second consecutive month “‘Chances”’ is the 
leading nation-wide best seller. It is a dramatic story of 
two devoted brothers in love with the same girl. Fourth 
large printing. $2.50 


THE BIG BARN 
By Walter D. Edmonds 


This new story of the Canal Valleys 
of New York is, according to the *Bos- 
ton Transcript’, “Better than ‘Rome 
Haul'— bigger, better-written, finer. 
It raises the standard of American fic- 
tion.”" An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book. Second printing. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
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A national 
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My Life Story 
by Will James 


with 60 illustrations by the author—$2.75—at your bookstore 
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cA rich novel with the charm 
of the Old South 
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GENTLEMEN ALL 


By WILLIAM FITZGERALD, Jr. 


$2.00 LONGMANS, GREEN 











“Better than THE GOOD COMPANIONS” — Sylvia Lynd 


J). B. Priestley 


“mer. 
story. 





Priestly has wrought an absorbing and almost terrifying 
There are few contemporary stories better told—or better 
worth the telling and reading.”—Saturday Review of Literature. 


“A grand book for smoothing down the barbs of boredom.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 





ANGEL ~ 
PAVEMENT 





Harper & Brothers are proud to publish this latest work of a 
master of the modern novel. At all booksellers. 494 pages. $3.00 





America’s 
Favorite Story Teller 


Joseph C. Lincoln 


HAS WRITTEN HIS 
BEST CAPE COD STORY 


Blowin ing 


Car 


As refreshing as a Cape Cod breeze 
—with the tang of humor only 
J. C. Lincoln can give. 
$2.50 
This is an Appleton Book 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32Np St., NEw York 





A great 
Father and 
Son Story 








The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 
the tragedy. Beyond that M. Anet merely 
follows the accepted explanation that Ru- 
dolf after shooting Marie committed sui- 
cide. The most interesting field of specula- 
tion is concerned with why he felt it neces- 
sary to thus put an end to his life, since no 
great proof of Franz Josef’s opposition to 
the clandestine romance exists. Into this, 
M. Anet’s book scarcely attempts to pene- 
trate, and consequently it can scarcely be 
said to have much importance save as at- 
tractively arranged reading matter, retell- 
ing a well known tale. The only person 


who might still throw light on the inner ~ 


workings of the tragedy, Countess Larisch, 
is said to be living, an impoverished old 
woman, in New York. But it is more than 
likely that even she could not add much to 
the mysterious story. 


THE FAMILY. 

Covici-Friede. 1930. $2. 

Few French authors of his generation 
have been more fortunate in finding trans- 
lators and publishers in America for their 
work than Francois Mauriac, At least five 
of his novels have already been offered in 
English versions, and now Mr. Lewis Ga- 
lantiére brings us his version of two more, 
united to form a single volume. “Le Baiser 
au Lepreux” was one of M. Mauriac’s 
earlier and most successful works, with 
which the later “Génétrix” is closely as- 
sociated, Together they helped material- 
ly to establish the author’s reputation in 
France, and nothing that he has done since 
has been better received. 

The matter of these two novels, which 
Mr. Galantiére together calls “the Family,” 
is more or less familiar. The close-knit 
provincial life characteristic of the Pélou- 
eyres has been studied by a good many 
authors both before and after M. Mauriac. 
The history of Jean Péloueyre, born a 
crippled hunchback and married to a saintly 
wife who must shudder inwardly and smile 
outwardly each time she sees him, is also 
not precisely novel, The wine-country at- 
mosphere, with its heavily stressed peasant 
types, does not add to the lightness of the 
story, and its sequel is no more cheering. 
Yet in its solid, well documented way M. 
Mauriac’s book sets out to describe these 
people and in the end makes the descrip- 
tion believable. It is rather uphill work to 
read it all, perhaps, with the memory of 
so many stronger and more interesting pea- 
sant novels in one’s mind, but still M. Mau- 
riac should at the least have a prize for in- 
dustry and perseverance in carrying on 
through two volumes with such characters. 
It is all rather more real than the author’s 
later work, but none the less depressing. 
Perhaps one day M. Mauriac will yield to 
temptation and write about something less 
stereotyped than the saintly wives of hunch- 


backs. 


By FRANCOIS MAuRIAC. 


THE WINGS OF ADVENTURE. By 
PuiLip Gisss. Doubleday, Doran. 1930. 
$i. 


Philip Gibbs has a happy and dynamic 
faculty of making the reader believe and 
feel with his characters until you lose sight 
entirely of the fact that it is merely a story 
that you are reading. This he has done es- 
pecially well in “The Wings of Adventure,” 
which is not a novel but a collection of ten 
long short stories or short novelettes, as you 
choose to consider them. Some of them are 
almost worth having made a full novel of; 
others are treated just about as they are 
worth; most of them are unusually interest- 

g, dramatic, and full of the real people 
that Mr. Gibbs seems to get inside of so 
clearly. 

Pity seems as always to be the keynote of 
most of the tales, and Mr. Gibbs in all of 
his work shows that quality of feeling for 
his characters more than most writers. You, 
too, will feel that tug at the heart when 
you read of the little provincial dancers who 
brave the long trip—for them—to Eng- 
land’s fog and hardness in search of suc- 
cess; you, too, will strain in sympathy for 
the English lad whom a false sense of honor 
sends away from his English sweetheart and 
back to the girl in France; your own sym- 
pathies will soar with the wife who wants 
one more adventure, in the air, to salve her 
dulness; you, too, will feel the heart beats 
of the old English school teacher interned 
during the war and love her for the aid she 
tries to give the lads who are with her; 
your own youth will throb in memory when 
you hear of the two in a garret in Paris and 
how they lived and loved and almost died. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE DAWN. By 
JouNn OXENHAM. Longmans, Green. 1930. 
$2. 

This novelized version of the early years 
of Christianity—after the Crucifixion, but 


including some appearances of Jesus after 
the Resurrection—follows the New Testa- 
ment story so closely and uncritically that 
one can only suppose it was intended to 
spread the gospel to persons constitutionally 
predisposed against Bible reading. The story 
is told by a young Roman resident in Jeru- 
salem, and includes, besides the Scriptural 
characters, one or two residents of Nazareth. 
Suspense and drama are naturally lessened, 
for those who have read the Bible, by the 
fact that all the big climaxes are foreseen, 
and Mr. Oxenham’s professional dexterity 
has not improved on the New Testament 
writers who were concerned simply with 
setting forth what they had to say. The 
description of Jesus emphasizes his friendly 
and cheerful aspects. 


History 
THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST. Pa- 
pers Read at a Conference Held at the 
University of Colorado, 1929. Edited by 
JAMEs F, WILLARD and CoLIn B. Goopy- 
KOONTZ. Boulder: The University of 
Colorado. 1930. 


This is much more than a routine record 
of the first regional conference on the his- 
tory of the Far West, which when held a 
year ago last June at Boulder attracted 
wide attention. In the 350 pages of this 
volume are printed a dozen papers of gen- 
uine suggestiveness and value. Some of 
them present new facts, and some new 
ideas. Among the first group are Archer 
B. Hulbert’s essay on Marcus Whitman, 
which shows conclusively that despite the 
long controversy which has raged about 
this missionary, some of the most important 
sources of information upon his career have 
never been explored; LeRoy Hafen’s account 
of that extraordinary Mormon experiment, 
the sending of troops of emigrants across 
the great plains to Utah with nothing but 
hand-carts; Louis Pelzer’s careful identifica- 
tion of the various trails of the trans-Missis- 
sippi cattle frontier; and perhaps most 
notable of all, Walter P. Webb’s study of 
“The Great Plains and the Industrial Rev- 
olution.” This somewhat unhappy title 
covers a remarkably interesting study of the 
role played in the development of the plains 
by the six-shooter, the barbed-wire fence, 
the well-drill and windmill, and the reaper. 
The author neglects the work done with 
the osage orange hedge by such prairie lead- 
ers as Jonathan B. Turner of Illinois, and 
his material on the six-shooter and barbed 
wire is largely familiar; but he has new 
data of value on the windmill, and he 
knits his whole body of information to- 
gether in a stimulating way. 

The essays of ideas are by no means of 
even merit. Percy H. Boynton and Lucy 
Hazard capably, but rather unoriginally, 
discuss Western literature, and Stanley 
Vestal offers his observations on the vari- 
ous Indian tribes of Oklahoma. Herbert 
E. Bolton, in a thoughtful and well-writ- 
ten paper, places the Spanish Southwest in 
its due relationship to the whole Hispanic 
effort of colonization in South and North 
America, and thereby gives to Spain the 
credit that is rightly hers. Eugene C. Baker 
pays his caustic respects to those writers 
who, under the spell of Whig tradition, 
systematically villify the men who were 
concerned in the conquest of California and 
the Southwest, though it is hard to see why 
he speaks highly of Josiah Royce, who per- 
verted the story as badly as anyone. A 
regional conference so ably conducted as 
this should become a permanent institution. 


Juvenile 


(The Children’s Bookshop will appear 
next week) 


STORIES POSTAGE STAMPS TELL. 
By Sicmunp I, RoruscHILp. 
1930. $3.50. 

This book develops a somewhat interest- 
ing method of collecting stamps intended to 
emphasize the educational side of the hobby. 
Various pages of Mr. Rothschild’s personal 
collection are illustrated and each chapter 
deals with one of the subjects thus pictured. 
Beginning with the letter “A” Mr. Roth- 
schild takes us in chapters down through the 
alphabet from “Advertising” to “Zoology.” 

The style is as if Mr. Rothschild were 
personally conducting us through his collec 
tion and explaining each stamp, at 
highly interesting and in places a little box 
ing. The idea is good, but it is to be re 
gretted that the re-writer did not use his 
blue pencil more strenuously. It is also un- 
fortunate that so high a price for the volume 
was considered necessary (due no doubt to 
the forty-eight large half-tone illustrations), 
for the book is likely to be out of reach of 
the audience for which it is written. 

(Continued on page 168) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBerron BECKER 


Inquires in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, 2 Bramerton St., Chelsea $.W.3, London, 


L. G. W., Kalamazoo, Mich., and G. V. 
L., Brookline, Mass., are to write on 
“Teachers in Literature,” and ask for titles 
of novels, The latter says: “There already 
occur to me such examples as Ichabod 
Crane, the village schoolmaster of Gold- 
smith, the schoolmaster in ‘Villette? and 
those in ‘Tom Brown’ and ‘David Blaize’— 
and who publishes Clemence Dane’s “Regi- 
ment of Women’s? Of course, I intend to 
include Mr. Creakle and Mr. Mell; there 
must be others in Dickens. I am not after 
school and college backgrounds, but definite 
personalities.” 


O NE who sets out to study teacher-types 
in Dickens finds them clustered at the 
two extremes: at one end, sadistic tyrants, 
frankly uneducated, like Squeers, Creakle, 
and Mrs, Pipchin, the child-tamer in “Dom- 
bey,” at the other, mild anti-disciplinarians 
such as Mr, Mell and the schoolmaster in 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” who are dismissed 
from their jobs but do well at a distance 
afterwards, With the latter might be in- 
cluded humble “minders” like Betty Higden 
and the smutty-faced slavey in one of the 
Christmas stories who spoilt her perfor- 
mance of Mesrour, when the children played 
harem, by saying, “Lawk, you pritties!” 
instead of “Bismillah.” Educational sys- 
tems are represented by the Blimber forc- 
ing-school—I have always wondered on 
what basis of fact the program of six-year- 
old Paul was constructed—the “hard facts” 
school satirized in “Hard Times,” and the 
custom of farming out unwanted boys in 
what were then known as “Yorkshire 
schools.” He seems not to have thought 
much of female education, even as con- 
ducted by the lovable Miss Twinkleton in 
“Drood”—who had “two distinct and sepa- 
rate phases of being,” one for evening en- 
joyment of the tenderer scandals of the 
town, of which the other, scholastic state 
was ignorant as a granite pillar. The sys- 
tem was much the same in the establishment 
of the Miss Crumptons, of Hammersmith, 
from which Lavinia Brook-Dingwall eloped 
in “Sketches by Boz,” or in that of the 
Wackles sisters, where the first love of Dick 
Swiveller was on the faculty. Dickens 
seems to use them less as objects of satire 
than as material for mild comic relief, and 
the teachers in them are in general sympa- 
thetically treated. The teacher that stands 
out most sharply in a Dickens novel, though, 
is the self-made, self-tortured Bradley Head- 
stone in “Our Mutual Friend.” He is real 
enough to use in a case-book, and I hope 
when he is it will be one of sociology as 
well as psychology. 

Thackeray found girls’ schools amusing, 
and took from one ‘in Chiswick the re- 
nowned Miss Pinkerton of “Vanity Fair,” 
whose habit of bestowing “Johnson’s Dix- 
onary” upon graduates gave Rebecca Sharp 
the chance of her first great gesture. Michael 
Angelo Titmarsh was once a drawing- 
master and wrote about characters in “Our 
School.” The outstanding George Eliot 
teacher is Bartle Massey in “Adam Bede,” 
through whom one gets not only a true 
teacher but a system and an influence. 

The governess has a little literature of her 
own. Charlotte Bronté avenged her in “Jane 
Eyre” and the gentle Anne Bronté used some 
of her own experience in “Agnes Grey.” Ruth 
Pinch in “Chuzzlewit” was a governess till 
she could stand it no longer. The only 
one I recall in Victorian literature who 
really had the best of it all the time was the 
one who ruled the country family in “The 
Book of Snobs” on the strength of her aris- 
tocratic connections; she was the one who 
thought Dante’s surname was because he 
came from Algiers. In “The Newcomes” is 
a glimpse of two governesses, one Catholic, 
one Protestant, teaching English in French 


’ families, and expected to be dear little 


friends because they are both Irish. But 
they glare at each other across Boyne water. 
There was a vapid but popular Victorian 
romance called “Only a Governess,” but the 
matrimonial prospects of the profession in 
fiction are now slim. In the Squire Clinton 
novels of Archibald Marshall the famous 
twins pet and terrorize their old governess, 
“Starling darling”; she appears with them 
in a special book made out of the novels, 
“Joan and Nancy” (Dodd, Mead). If I 
were specializing in this branch I could go 
on for some time, with Elizabeth’s gover- 
nesses, for example, in the “German Gar- 
den” and “Solitary Summer”; I wish I 
could put in the stalwart young person in 
Oliver Onions’s “Grey Youth” (Doran), 
whose sole duty was to teach the twins to 


dance Rufty Tufty, but this valuable satire 
is out of print. 

The custom of beginning a British fiction 
hero in the nursery and bearing down hard 
on his schooldays is responsible for the pres- 
ence in contemporary novels of a great 
many masters of public and private schools. 
I would give most of them for those in 
Kipling’s “Stalky and Company” (Double- 
day, Doran). I must put in Alec Waugh’s 
first novel, “The Loom of Youth,” and how 
could I have left till as late as this Dr. 
Skinner in “The Way of All Flesh”? H. 
G. Wells is obsessed with educational re- 
forms; a good beginning is in “Joan and 
Peter” (Macmillan). There is a girls’ 
school, taken from life, in “Jane Eyre” and 
in “The Professor,” and in each the teachers 
are fiercely alive. A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
new book, “The Golden Pound,” is a set of 
exuberant stories taking place in a girls’ 
school, a delightful work in the vein of his 
earlier writing, before he took to pounding 
the pulpit. Clemence Dane’s “Regiment of 
Women” is published by Macmillan; it is 
one of the most important books for this 
list. Another fine study is in Eleanor 
Scott’s “War among Ladies” (Little, 
Brown), an almost unbearably truthful 
transcript of life among English high-school 
teachers who must hang on somehow till 
their pensions fall due. A happier estab- 
lishment figures in “Another Part of the 
Wood,” by Denis Mackail (Houghton Mif- 
flin), though the heroine does run away 
from St. Ethelburga’s. From a less admirable 
school the master in Priestley’s “The Good 
Companions” (Harper) ran away to join 
the pierrots, A drawing teacher and her 
brother play important parts in Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s “The Gothick North” (Houghton 
Mifflin), and her school life is shown in 
retrospect. The fiction and the autobiog- 
raphy of Thomas Burke are haunted by 
brutal board-school teachers, No one who 
has read Barrie’s “Sentimegtal Tommy” 
(Scribner) can forget the examination and 
the comments of the master whose laddie 
got the prize instead of the artistically con- 
scientious Master Sandys. 

Coming to America—which I have left 
till now because I have lately printed lists 
of our school and college novels—the high 
school is almost continuously under fire, 
and its teachers generally suffer in the bom- 
bardment. Look at the sordid high school life 
in “Oregon Detour,” by Nard Jones (Brewer 
& Warren), or the dull one described in Lola 
Jean Simpson’s “Treadmill” (Macmillan), 
or the bitter one in “Main Street”; see how 
the system’s red tape is twitched in Mathilde 
Eiker’s first—in some ways best—novel, 
“Mrs. Mason’s Daughters” (Macmillan). 
Our fiction writers were once not so critical 
of our schools and their teachers: ‘Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” tried to bring sweetness and 
light to a crude community, the dominie in 
Mrs. Stowe’s “Old Town Folks” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin) was a power in the community, 
and even when the boys barred out the 
master, as in Judge Longstreet’s “Georgia 
Scenes,” he had a square deal and a fight- 
ing chance with pupils and parents alike. 
This story, by the way, is preserved in 
“Golden Tales of Our America” (Dodd, 
Mead). Though Miss Alcott’s ‘“‘Jo’s Boys” 
(Little, Brown) describes a dream-school, it 
uses some of the deplorably underestimated 
educational methods of her father. 

Most of our books about kindergartens 
center around children rather than teachers, 
but the teacher is the focus of Myra Kelly’s 
adorable “Little Citizens” (now in the 
Lambskin Library) and “Little Aliens” 
(Scribner) and in the stories of Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, while the disciplinary lapse of 
the teacher in Josephine Daskam Bacon’s 
“The Madness of Philip” will be applauded 
by many a harassed parent. ‘Teachers in 
George Madden Martin’s “Emmy Lou” 
(Doubleday, Doran) and “Emmy Lou’s 
Road to Grace” (Appleton) must try to 
adapt the system to a “slow but sure” child 
—one of the most lovable in child-literature, 
by the way. 

A novel by Clara Viebig has just been 
translated—“The Woman with a Thousand 
Children” (Appleton)—which gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the life and routine of a Ber- 
lin teacher in a slum public school. There 
is an important study of the “maternal 
school” of Paris and a nurse-teacher who 
leaves the white-apron class of workers to 
wear a blue apron there, Frapie’s “La Ma- 
ternelle,” which has also been made into a 
play given in Paris, but in neither form is 
it to be found in English. 
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ETWEEN DAWN AND SUNRISE-—-An ANTHOLOGY 

OF JAMES BRANCH CABELL. CHOSEN WITH NOTES BY 
JOHN Macy. The most beautiful and significant extracts 
from all of Cabell’s works including “Jurgen,” “The Silver 
Stallion,” “Figures of Earth,” “The Cream of the Jest,” etc. 
“Since this book is Mr. Cabell’s and in no sense mine, I am 
at liberty to praise it. The selections are all good Cabell, and that means that 
this book is one of the most beautiful volumes of prose in the English language 
and quite the most distinguished volume in American literature of the twentieth 
century.”—John Macy. $3.00 
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The New Books 


Miscellaneous 
(Continued from page 166) 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND. By M. A. 

De WoLre Howe, Harvard University 

Press. 1930. $2.50. 

One of the old seaports of New England 
celebrates its two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary this year. Its slaving, privateering, 
whaling, sea-trading days are over, and it 
now turns out rubber shoes and cup-defend- 
‘ers for a living. Its chief recreation is cele- 
brating the glories of the past. Mr. Howe 
is a scion of the old stock who ceased to live 
in Bristol many years ago, but whose heart 
is true to Poll. Bristol has had her notable 
historian and annalist in Professor Munro 
of Brown. But for certain data drawn 
from some unpublished reminiscences by his 
father, Bishop Howe, this chronicler’s little 
book is mainly a restatement and condensa- 
tion of the familiar facts. For the rest it 
frankly stresses “local phenomena in which 
I lay some claim to an inherited or other 
direct interest.” 

In short, the writer’s concern with Bristol 
is primarily the interest of a modern in the 
home of his ancestors. If it is “a study in 
mingled piety and worldliness,” it is chiefly 
a study of those qualities as exhibited by 
one family connection, whose founder came 
to Bristol sixty years after the founding 
of the town. The general character of the 
place was already determined, and it may be 
that the newcomer gave to what became the 
ruling dynasty its name rather than its driv- 
ing power. 

For it was that wilful and canny old 
Yank, Sim Potter, whe brought the first 
De Wolfe to Bristol from Guadaloupe, 
where Sim had touched on one of his half- 
piratical West Indian voyages, Sim brought 
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him to Bristol and married him to his sister 
Abigail. The young husband never amounted 
to much, and it is amusing to surmise that 
he may have given hardly much more than 
a fresh label to the many sons of Abigail 
Potter who, you might say, carried on the 
aggressive Potter strain. But tradition has 
established a romantic regard for the ghost 
of young Marc Antony De Wolfe of Guad- 
aloupe, while Cap’n Sim Potter is looked 
back on as a rather pesky village “char- 
acter,” and his sister Abigail as merely a 
producer of De Wolfes. 

These questions of inheritance are always 
fascinating —and insoluble. They come 
often into Mr. Howe’s engaging chronicle, 
a pleasant book to read and a comely book 
to put on the shelf. There are some excel- 
lent pictures of British Bristol houses and 
Bristol worthies. 


MORNING LIGHT. By Frank B, Lin- 

DERMAN. Day. 1930. $2.50. 

This is the type of book which America 
has produced more frequently than any other 
country. A life story that goes by the some- 
what awkward descriptive title of “fiction- 
ized biography,” which means, of course, 
when the work is at its best, that we have 
the direct biographical approach presented 
with the sympathetic magic’ of fiction, In 
the case of “Morning Light,” the blend of 
the two methods is rather more successfully 
achieved than in most cases, 

It is the story of a fur trapper in the 
Northwest, when Montana was still open 
territory and the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was the capitol of the fur trading adven- 
ture. The story of Lige Mounts is told in 
the first person and in something very close 
to the true regional dialect, rather closer, I 
suspect, than even Stanley Vestal has 
achieved, The fictionizing is confined rather 
to tae method of presentation than to any 
manipulations of the circumstances and in- 
cidents of trapper life. The story through- 
out keeps very close to the norm of what 
every sincere sfudent of the old West knows 
that life must have been, It is throughout 
so sincere and convincing in its picture of 
the interaction between human life and the 
land in which it is lived, that the return of 
Lige Mounts to the Indian country and his 
decision to throw in his lot with the tribes- 
men, rather than with the people of the 
middle western settlements which he had 
just revisited, is convincing and satisfying. 
We do not know that any other, better way 
of life or any better way of relating it, 
could be wished for, than one which makes 
this interpenetration of the man and his nat- 
ural environment seem both soul satisfying 
and secure, 

The book is especially recommended to 
those readers whose own teeth may have 
been set on edge a little by the sour grapes 
of oversophistication. 


Travel 
Tre Purrre Lann. By W. H. Hudson. Dut- 
ton. $5. 
Ovv Boston. By Mary R. Lambert. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.50. 
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RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





(Conduéted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. ; 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


3 Ae te eee?” 


The Dollar Books 


HE furore over the “new literature 

which sells for a dollar a throw—or, in 
the drug stores for what you will—makes 
one curious as to what the books themselves 
look like. So it will be interesting to con- 
sider four of the new issues from the typo- 
graphic point of view. It may be predi- 
cated that it costs no more to set good type 
than it does to set poor type, and costs no 
more to print it on paper. The cost of 
composition and presswork is relatively 
fixed; what affects the costs of a book are 
(aside from the length and complexity of 
copy) the paper, binding, and size of edi- 
tion. 

The four books before me at the moment 
are: 

Inner Sanctum Novels: ‘Casanova’s 

Homecoming,” Simon & Schuster. 

Blue Ribbon Books: “Mother India,” 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Farrar & Rinehart: “Big Business Girl.” 

Doubleday, Doran & Co.: “Gringo.” 

Of these four books it is a bit surprising 
that “Casanova’s Hemecoming,” while the 
smallest of the dollar ventures, looks the 
part better than the other three, which are 
of the traditional fat twelve-mo. novel size. 
Possibly this is because it resembles some- 
what the long familiar Everyman series; 
possibly because it departs in binding very 
much from the stamped cloth of the others. 
It must be said that the three others look 
very much like Grosset & Dunlap reprints. 

Typographically again, the Inner Sanc- 
tum book is the best looking, being set in a 
Bodoni type face of considerable legibility. 
The title-page is very good. The type 
page, on the other hand, is not very happily 
placed on the paper, and is not quite right 
in proportions. “Gringo” is set in that 
hoary Old Style No. 1° dear to the cheap 
novel trade, but not a good face; it should 
long ago have been thrown away. Further- 
more, “Gringo” type-page is very bad in 
proportion and placing. The best looking 
page of the four is in “Mother India,” per- 
haps because it is printed from plates of the 
earlier editions, It is a harmonious, well 
proportioned page. 

Of paper not much can be said—at one 
dollar a book. The absurdity of attempt- 
ing to make every book bulk the same as 
every other book is mournfully apparent in 
two of the books, and of course the paper 
has to be of the cheapest. 

The bindings are of the sacrosanct 
stamped cloth, save for the Casanova vol- 
ume. That is bound in flexible paper, with 
a good decorative cover design in blue. 
While a paper covered book, it will stand 
up on the shelf, and has all the symmetry 
of a full bound book. Altogether it is the 
most attractive of the four volumes: it looks 
as if someone had used imagination in its 
design. 


De Musset 


FANTASIO, a Comedy in Two Acts. By 
ALFRED DE MusseT. Translated by 
Maurice BarinG. Paris: The Pleiad. 
1929. 

6 erg is an exquisite printing of de Mus- 

set’s comedy, a book to be cherished. 

Mr. Frederic Warde has designed it, and 

the Dutch firm of Enschedé has printed it 

in that delicate and lovely Lutetia type 
which was designed by J. van Krimpen. To 
give the book additional character and at- 
tractiveness, there are included twelve illus- 
trations by Fernand Giauque, ten of them 
in lithography and two hand-colored, They 
are good pictures, skilfully done, and han- 
dled in such a way as to enhance the text. 

The only flaw I find with the book—and it 

is a serious mistake—is that the paper is 

printed the wrong way of the grain, caus- 
ing the pages to buckle at the binding. 

Otherwise the book is a lovely piece of book- 

making. R. 

Emerson 

NATURE. By RALPH WaLpo EMERSON. 
New York: Random House. 1929. 

I WISH it were possible to be more enthu- 


siastic over this book, which possesses all 
merits save that of attractiveness. The paper 
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is hand-made, the type is very readable and 
large, the hand press work is flawless, the 
margins correct, the title-page vigorous. 
Yet the book needs some sort of typograph- 
ical dressing up. It is too blunt. It has 
been printed by the Bremer Press, whose 
technical perfection none will question, but 
whose esthetic conception of the book does 
not seem equal to the printing excellence. 


Belated Notices 


(1 regret that notices of the following 
books received in the spring and summer 
have not appeared before. I hope that the 
opinions expressed will prove to have been 
mellowed by time.) 

SELECTIONS FROM POE’S MARGI- 
NALIA. Pittsburgh: Laboratory Press. 
1930. 

OE’S “Marginalia” was published be- 

. tween 1844 and 1849 in various maga- 
zines, and has here been reprinted with 
titles and translations, The book has been 
set in Caslon type, with marginal notes in 
script, and some slight decoration, and 
printed on hand-made paper. The press- 
work is indeed exquisite: the clean, sharp 
impression, with the right amount of ink, 
is a joy. This is Project No. 100 of the 
Laboratory Press, done to celebrate the es- 
tablishment, on April 7, 1923, of the Press. 


HEARN AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. The 
Record of a Literary Controversy. By 
Oscar LEwis, San Francisco: The West- 
gate Press. 1930. 350 copies. $15. 

HAT Lafcadio Hearn was the son of an 

Irish father and a Greek mother was 
enough to prove, without the intermedia- 
tion of any horoscope, that he was booked 
for a stormy career. And this storm reached 
its height immediately after his death, when 
three rival “biographers” raced to be the 
first in print! Two of them, Elizabeth Bis- 
land Wetmore and Dr. George M. Gould, 

did, each, as much to harm Hearn’s memory 

as they did to throw light on his life. The 

story of this extraordinary performance is 
told in this volume, with much detail and 
consideration for the facts and their inter- 
pretation. Preceding the narrative are half 

a dozen letters from Hearn to Joseph Tuni- 

son. 

The manufacture of the beok has been 
very well done indeed by the Grabhorn 
Press of San Francisco, The book is set in 
Garamond type, and might have been better 
in only one particular: the extracts, which 
sometimes cover several pages, need more 
differentiation from the text. There are 
several reproductions of old letters, a carte 
de visite photograph, etc., faithfully ren- 
dered. The book is a credit to its printers 
and publishers, and will be necessary to all 
Hearn collectors. 


ALIAS WALT WHITMAN. By Harvey 
O’Hiccins. Newark: Carteret Book Club. 
1930. 200 copies. 

HE late Harvey O’Higgins prepared 
this essay for Harpers Magazine, where 

it appeared in May, 1929. This volume is 
a reprint in permanent form, If you are an 
admirer of Whitman you will swear at this 
book, and damn its author; while if, like 
the present writer, you have wondered why 
people have regarded an indifferent, egotis- 
tical poet to the point of idolatry, you will 
find the truth about him. The book is well 
printed at the Georgian Press, but should 
have had a more masculine binding. 


Literary Postmasters 


I HAVE just received an announcement 

from the Oxford University Press of “An 
Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
by Thomas Gray. The text of the First 
Quarto, with the Variants of the MSS. and 
of the Early Editions,” etc., etc., by Francis 
Griffin Stokes, Sometime Postmaster of Mer- 
ton College. (The italics are Oxford’s! ) 
I confess that I don’t know what particular 
position the Postmaster of Merton holds: he 
may, in the curious nomenclature of English 
collegiate life, play the same part as our 
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college presidents—though he sounds more 
like a dean, But I hope he is a real post- 
master, because when I read the announce- 
ment I immediately started to count up the 
literary postmasters of America. A post- 
master is supposed to be a past master at 
letters, of course, but I was a bit surprised 
at the number which occurred to me at 
once. 

Of course, any list of Eminent Americans 
in any walk of life or profession must begin 
with Benjamin Franklin. His avocatiohs 
were numberless, but for the present pur- 
pose he was Postmaster General to the col- 
onies, and he was a writer of some distinc- 
tion; moreover, he was a printer, which 
again may or may not be a literary pursuit. 
But if one is a printer he gets so heartily 
sick of B. Franklin—even to suspecting that 
Franklin is the only American who is known 
to American printers before Mutt and Jeff 
came along—that he becomes a bore. 

And of course there was Louise Imogen 
Guiney, postmistress at Auburndale, daugh- 
ter of an Irish soldier in our Civil War; 
and poet whose equal has not, I think, ap- 
peared among us since. There are not many 
books of verse so full of fine poetry as 
“Happy Ending”—nor many so fortunate 
in their printer. ‘Would she had not borne 
away Ardor ers and ours,” though the pre- 
cious record of that ardor is one of Amer- 
ica’s few poetic treasures, But Miss Guiney 
was sui generts; my other portraits of liter- 
ary postmasters descend from the sublime to 
the nonsensical. 

There was the Reverend Petroleum Ve- 
suvius (née Volcano) Nasby, sometime Pas- 
tor of the Church of the New Dispensation 
at Confederate X Roads, Kentucky, later 
postmaster under President Andrew Johnson. 
No addict of the comic strip has ever heard 
of Nasby, but he was highly esteemed as a 
humorist by Lowell, and he was one of the 
progenitors of Bud Fisher and his ilk. 

But my favorite literary postmaster was 
he of whom a cynical friend (antedating 
the “Spoon River Anthology” with an “Al- 
phabet” of the town’s living worthies) 
wrote: 

S is for Simon, poetaster, 

Deserving Democrat, postmaster. 

So Byron limped; could Byron write 

The “Potock Isle” of our delight? 


For the fact is that Simon had written in 
verse form a comic opera of most alarming 
sort, entitled “The King of Potock - Isle,” 
which, so far as I know, is still in manu- 
script form only. 

Well, the Postmaster of Merton’s book 
may be good or bad: I haven’t even seen it. 
And it has been truthfully said that if the 
reviewer doesn’t read a book he can’t be 
prejudiced. Furthermore, I wasn’t even 
asked to review the book—or ‘the announce- 
ment. I was simply intrigued by the fact 
that a postmaster had written a book which 
so good a publisher as Oxford would accept 
and print. 


A Letter from Goldsmith 


Among a number of manuscripts re- 
cently acquired by the British Museum is 
the well-known letter from Oliver Gold- 
smith, written to his brother Maurice, in 
which he refers with a touch of bitterness 
to his appointment to a professorship at the 
Royal Academy. It was written in 1770, 
apparently just before the publication of 
“The Deserted Village.” Goldsmith had 
already established his reputation, but had 
found, like many another genius before and 
since, that his means did not increase with 
his fame. He laments his inability to help 
his poor relatives, and adds: “The King 
has been lately pleased to make me Pro- 
fessor of ancient history in a Royal Academy 
of Painting which he has just established, 
but there is no sallary anex’d and I took it 
rather as a compliment to the institution 
than any benefit to myself. Honors to one 
in my situation are something like ruffles 
to a man that wants a shirt.” 


Irving and Darley 


RIP VAN WINKLE, By WasHINGTON 
IrvinG. With an introduction by Mark 
Van Doren. New York: Limited Edi- 
tions Club. 1930. 


A NEW edition of Rip Van Winkle needs 
some justification, for it has been re- 
printed about as often and in as many ways 
as any other American story. The justifica- 
tion in this present issue is two-fold—and 
the two parts, excellent in themselves, are 
none too harmonious whgn brought to- 


gether. For Mr. Goudy’s type is not ex- 
actly in the spirit of Felix Darley’s pictures! 
The volume has been designed by Mr. 
Goudy, and for it he has designed a new 
type, named, by reason of its use in this 
volume, “Kaatskill.” It is a good type, 
legible and skilfully made, but not, to our 
thinking, so good as Deepdene. A good, 
toned, wove paper has been used. The bind- 
ing, in green leather, with the title in capi- 
tals on the backbone, is simple and severe. 
What distinguishes the volume most is the 
reproduction of six drawings for the story, 
from engravings by Felix Darley, made, if 
we are not mistaken, somewhere about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. These 
pictures are exquisite in drawing, delightful- 
ly en rapport the spirit of the story and of 
Irving’s humor. Darley was a man of very 
great ability and a good craftsman, and it is 
delightful to have these pictures brought to 
light and reproduced. For they have this 
great merit, that they do illustrate the story 
—and they are well drawn. The only re- 
gret is that they could not have been used 
with a type more appropriate to the de- 
licacy. R. 





The American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries has announced a tentative schedule 
of sales for October: October 10-11: Selec- 
tions from the stock of William Baumgarten 
Company. Antique furniture and furnish- 
ings. October 13-15: John Nolty Library. 
Manuscripts, first editions, colored plate and 
sporting books. October 16-17-18: John 
R. Herter Collection. French and Italian 
furniture and decorations. October 20: 
Autograph sale. English and American 
autographs, including Signers of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, Presidents of the 
United States, and others. October 22: 
Kalisch Collection. Library sets of standard 
authors. October 23-24-25: Furniture and 
furnishings from various sources, October 
27: Book sale. Rare first editions, colored 
plate and sporting books, October 31-No- 
vember 1: M. D. Benzaria, Antique Spanish 
furniture, Persian and Spanish objects of 
art. It is also stated that the library of 
Frederick W. Lehman, of St. Louis, will be 
sold in December—this collection includes 
first editions of American authors, and many 
rarities, 








9 from the Legion 


through an escapade; he became 
Napoleon of the Sahara, always seek- 
ing the woman who made 
him a traitor to France. An 
adventure tale compared by 
European critics to Kipling 
and Haggard. 


BY ANDRE ARMANDY 


BRENTAN®O’S $2.00 at all 
Publishers New York bookstores 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS _ :: 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


t3 STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








BA RGAIN OFFERS 


NEW BOOKS: Carloads of Bargains; 
Unabridged Petronius ($7.50) $3.75; Well 
ef Loneliness, complete, $2.00; Balzac’s 
Droll Stories, Doré illustrations ($7.50) 
$3.40; La Bas, complete, Huysmans ($10.00) 
$5.00; Voltaire’s Candide, $1.00; Illustrated, 
unabridged Decameron, $1.95; South Wind, 
Douglas; Thais, France, 50 cents each. 
Catalogues issued. Faust Book Service, 
221 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

GRABHORN PRESS LEAVES OF GRASS 
$125, Golden Cockerel Press Chaucer in 
4 volumes, Ist 3 ready, $55 a volume. 
Following Random House editions, Milne 
—When I was Very Young, $10, Gals- 
worthy—Four Forsyte Stories $25. All in 
new condition. Leroy R. Stevens, Box 532, 
Bapridign, Miss. 
WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS: 
privately printed items in limited editions ; 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join our select clientéle. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
td S, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 
BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 93 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
BACK "NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 




















BOOK PLATES 


COPPER "PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 





BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of the 
Writer's Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 88, 
a Mass. 








PF IR ST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS: A WIDE and varied 
assortment of first editions of the better 
known books in the entire range of Ameri- 
can literature. Catalogue on_ request. 
Fullerton & Son, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC. A col- 
lection of 500 first editions of American 
authors, in fine condition. Write for list. 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 





CATALOGUES FREE. FIRST editions, 
rare books, fine sets, Americana miscel- 
laneous. Schulte’s Book Store, 80 4th Ave., 
near 10th Street. 

CAT ALOGU ES OF FIRST ‘EDITIONS 
issued regularly and mailed on — 
Ye Lesemtiadneiie ‘Sogeeee, New York. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared list of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


F OREIGN | BOOK S 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 


Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 





FRENCH BOOKS 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


ay GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 
YOUR FAMILY NAME. Where did you 
get vour family name? Most family names 
have exceedingly interesting histories. Re- 
search through authentic historia] data has 
created an extensive library of nomencla- 
ture. For a fee of $2.50 (limited time 
only) such research of your name will 
be sent. If, for any reason, you are not 
satisfied, or if research cannot prove the 
history, the money will be refunded. No- 
memclature Research Library, 7 Front St., 
San Francisco, California. 
ERIC GILL. ROCKWELL KENT, David 
Jones, Angelo Valenti, Lowinsky, Labou- 
reur, Claire Leighton, and Vera Willoughby 
are some of the “artists of book illustration” 
who have used outstanding books as a field 
in which to display their charm and abil- 
ity. A list of books already published and 
of new ones to come, by this group, will 
be sent from The Walden Book Shop, 546 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
LITERARY SERVICES 
HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE 
TALKIES? Accepted any form except un- 
produced plays. Marketing, revision, copy- 
right protection. Established 1928. DANIEL 
O’MALLEY Co., Suite S, 1776 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS. 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 





form for revision, development, copyright, 


and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg’, Hollywood, Calif. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRINTING 
PRIVATELY PRINTED EDITIONS 
handsomely and economically produced 
under the direction of a well-known book 
designer. Beekman Hill Press, 18 Beekman 
Place, New York. 











RARE BOOKS © 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ Current 
and Forthcoming catalogues, free to col- 
lectors specifying interests: No. 60 Eng- 
lish and American Remainders (Fine, New 
Books at greatly reduced prices),—No. 69, 
The Famous Hans Mischke Library of Art 
and illustrated Books,—No, 70, Americana, 
—No. 71, Fine and Standard Library Sets, 
—No. 72, Miscellaneous Books (including 
Anthropology, Magic, Occult)—-No. 73, 
Natural History and Sports,—No. 74, First 
Editions. Fine and Rare books—Visit our 
attractive Shop and inspect our large 
choice and reasonably priced stock of 
Rare, Old and New Books. Open until 
10 p. m. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 66 
Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York. 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. — 


SONG WRITERS 


SONG WRITERS-OPPORTUNITY. Tom 
mie Malie, SRL 4215, North Ave., Chicago. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 











ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner SanctuM.of 


SIMON end SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








GEOFFREY DENNIS, 2 
OF THE WORLD 


uthor of THE END 


Moby Dick, Leaves of Grass, 
Huckleberry Finn, The Brothers Karama- 
zov and Of Human Bondage were once 
manuscripts confronted and appraised by 
that aide-de-camp of literary immortality, 
the Publisher’s First Reader. 


AAS. is a thought appalling in its 


hazards, exalting in its possibilities. The 
next masterpiece may be just around the 
corner, a miracle may lodge in that un- 
heralded package which the manuscript 
clerk has just added to the Himalayan 
heap on the editor’s desk. 


Every manuscript coming to 
The Inner Sanctum undergoes, on the av- 
erage, three readings and reports. Noth- 
ing is rejected on the veto of the First 
Reader until and unless his report, or (if 
it looks at all promising) the manuscript 
itself is passed on by one or both occu- 
pants of The Inner Sanctum. Many manu- 
scripts receive four or five readings in the 
office, four or five outside reports, and 
protracted and intensive deliberation and 
debate.in the Wednesday editorial coun- 
cil, befpre the final decision is rendered. 


ABA. this activity and all this ex- 


pense are undertaken by the ever-sanguine 
Sanctum simply as insurance against. los- 
ing another Art of Thinking or another 
End of the World. Among the unsolicited 
manuscripts knocking at the open door 
probably less than one out of a thousand 
can be accepted, but that one may repre- 
sent a Major Achievement on Incontest- 
able Genius 


BBA --caisis the system 1s vindi- 


cated in the case of this new book by 
Georrrey Dennis: The End of the World. 
The dossier on this particular manuscript 
reveals reports lixe this from The First 
Reade rand from the advisory editors: 





GFOFFRIY DENNIS has published two 
novels which in my opinion are masier- 
pieces, MARY LEE @nd HARVEST IN PO- 
LAND. His spirit is akin to thas of MEL- 
VILLE, of JEFFERS, of POE, of the Author of 
REVELATIONS and the BOOK OF THE APOC- 
ALPYSE. That hy he has never had any 
audience in his own day. But he will be 
read by some fulure generation 






Now comes this gorgeous and magnif- 
icent book THE END OF THE WORLD. /¢ i 
undescribable—a prose masterpiece in the 
sense that Hydrieiaphia by sim THOMAS 
BROWNE fs one: in other words it is caviare 
to the general 


Tt is a synthesis of the euesses of science 
1 the prophecies of the post-Einstein- 
it is a furious attempt lo envision the 
end which shall surely come, an attempt to 
chart the HOW of that end [by Comet, by 
Fire, by Water, by Drought, by Cold, by 
Crash, by God) the WHEN of that E nd [this 

year, next year, some lime, never), the 
MANNER of that End [which first, man or 
earth?'—and WHAT AFTERWARD—14his last 
a@ metaphysical leap into the darkness 
which ends in a silent crash of Nirvanic 
megation. 





“How are you going to sell a 
book like that?” cried the Editor, “I can- 
not by any stretch of the imagination con- 
ceive of the ordinary salesman selling The 
End of the World. \t falls out of categories. 
All it does is to enlarge the imagination, 
give it wings... . And therefore, despite 
the fact that this is the most artistically 
magnificent book we are likely to see in 
years, I do not counsel further considera- 
tion. However, don’t fail to read this man- 
uscript before we reject it. You are not 
likely to see any thing else like it in. our 
time. Itis sui generis. 


AAA jith these aesthetic rhapsodies 


and commercial misgivings, the manu- 
script came to the nner Sanctum. It was 
,read at once, and reported on as follows: 


ABA «1, read THE END OF THE 


“worLD fs almost a Copernican experience. 
We must publish it. GEOFFREY DENNIS 
seems to occupy some lofty vantage point in 
space, from which he can, with brushes of 
comei’s hair, sit before a ten-league canvas 
and portray the unportrayable. Not since I 
read A FREE MAN’S WORSHIP y BERTRAND 
RUSSELL, Captain Ahab’s mad whale-hunt 
in MOBY DICK, and parts of THE UNIVERSE 
AROUND Us éy JEANS hate I been so moved 
and stimulated.” 


S24... is why The End of the 


World is published today by 
FssanDESss. 











HEY all appear in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post nowadays! Gilbert Seldes has 
been proving in it that the United States 
never had the right to a Lost Generation, 
and Julian Street has been patting the late 
John Reed on the head. Safety and Sane- 
ness Forever, hurrah for the Red, White, 
and Blue! 
That may all be so, you know. The Sat- 
urday Evening Post may be the great con- 
server of American morals and the Union 
Club may be Man’s highest ambition. Some- 
how, we don’t believe it. . . 
Fair Harvard, some of thy sons that to 
thy Jubilee might throng interest us strange- 
ly, although we ourself came from New 


Haven. There was an old fogey, for in- 
stance, named James Russell Lowell, who 


wrote verse in New England dialect, and in 
it remarked from a cracker barrel, “Ez fer 
War, I call it Murder,” and clinched it by 
saying that he didn’t have to go “no furder 
than my Testyment fer that.” Imagine say- 
ing such an outrageous thing in time of 
war! And yet we believe that Hosea Biglow 
will outlast all Commemoration Odes. And 
somehow we believe that the names of Har- 
vard men like John Reed, Heywood Broun, 
John Dos Passos will in a century or so 
continue to shine quite as brightly as those 
of their more conventional though perhaps 
equally cultivated brethren. This is no 
longer the country of much independent 
opinion, but it is as well to hang on to as 
much as we have got and to try to remem- 
ber that independence was our original her- 
1 

It is of no more importance, as a matter 
of fact, that John Reed went to Harvard 
than that Shelley went to Oxford. Not that 
John Reed as a poet should be mentioned 
in the same breath with Shelley, but John 
Reed as a human spirit may—even though 
the two young men—and both died young 
—were so dissimilar in many characteristics. 
They were not very dissimilar in their sym- 
pathies. As to their literary capacities, John 
Reed was no genius, he was merely an in- 
spired reporter (which is not necessarily to 
say an accurate reporter, but an intensely ex- 
citing one.) But of what importance is it that 
he came of “a sound and cultured American 
family”? The important thing is that he 
was a poet at all. The important thing is 
most certainly not that he wrote a Hasty 
Pudding Show or a show for the Dutch 
Treat Club, but that he brought among or- 
dinary men a flicker of that superhuman en- 
ergy that we associate with genius. We are 
not calling him a genius. But we knew him 
briefly, as a poet, years ago, and he was 
what Edwin Arlington Robinson has called 
the born poet, “a freak of nature.” And 
that in its most complimentary sense. Mr. 
Street says: 


For it would be difficult, I should think, even 
for John Reed’s most extravagant admirers, to 
deny that a country governed by the John Reeds 
of this world would be a fantastic and terrible 
place. 


Possibly. Except that this should be qual- 
ified by the realization that society as at 
present organized is pretty fantastic and ter- 
rible. Reed had quick sympathies, rebellion, 
romantic humor, courage. Says Mr. Street, 
“To glorify his service to the Soviets is to 
glorify his disloyalty to the land of his 
birth.” But it is just possible that Reed had 
conceived of a larger loyalty, as so many 
of these crazy poets do—a loyalty to the 
human race. . 

Well, if the Soviets are at present making 
Reed out a saint he must, from another ex- 
istence, be bursting with laughter at them, 
if there is another existence. He was most 
certainly no saint. And of course he did 
reckless things, foolish things, troubled his 
friends. It is true that he was a self-dram- 
atizer—like most of us—only he enjoyed its 
expression. But to indicate, as Mr. Street 
does in the last line of his article, that Reed 
remained to the end merely a playboy throw- 
ing snowballs, is to do him—to put it mild- 
ly—less than justice, Of all the radicals 
we have known, and we have known as 
many as the next man, he was the only one 
who would actually risk his own neck at the 
drop of the hat. He began, perhaps, by 
constituting himself, for the fun of it, the 
gadfly of society. He ended by being some- 
thing far greater. We did not go his road. 


We are quite differently constituted. We 
wrote a poem once, however, which ex- 
presses the way we feel about Reed. Here 
is the last verse of it: 


So for his day he held the rostrum— 
Electric messenger to Earth! 
And eyes were rubbed and heart-beats 
heightened. 
The town awoke. 
frightened. 
They'll sleep again in half a lustrum— 
But, ’ware the wonder-birth! 


The town was 


Still, what’s the use of printing our own 
poetry when we have a brace of fine verses 
simply handed over to us gratis by that 
stout admirer of Milton, Walton, and Stil- 
ton, viz.: Leonard Bacon, who has just 
surged in from the Mackenzie River with 
tall tales of trout. Just prior to this the 
Saturday Review’s publisher, Noble Cath- 
cart, had returned from the Klamath with 
hosannas about shooting the rapids. The 
Red Gods called to them,—and did they go! 
Gosh, how effete we feel. Which reminds 
us suddenly, that, by gad, Kipling’s “The 
Feet of the Young Men” is obviously one 
of the best of all his poems, and yet, so far 
as we know, none of our leading antholo- 
gists has ever chosen it. Well, here is Mr. 
Bacon’s statement: 


The rainbow trout is gamer, 

But the Dolly Varden’s faster. 

And although the sport is tamer, 
With the spinner Pm a master, 
Despite my inhibitions 

And the creature’s furious flounder 
Under terrible conditions 

I took a fine four-pounder. 


When I saw the rod bend double 
And the line go down and under, 

I knew there would be trouble 

But I got the beast, by thunder. 
All rose and iris-spotted, 

4A radiant prey we netted, 

And with moonshine double-shotted 
Our burning whistles wetted... . 


This fall Joseph T. Shipley is giving a 
course in literary criticism at the Twenty- 
third Street Building of the City College on 
Tuesdays from four to six. It will be a 
rapid survey of the history of literary criti- 
cism, then a detailed consideration of the 
technique of poetry, the drama, and the 
novel, with emphasis on contemporary points 
of view and the opportunity for critical 
writing. ‘ 

Again, introducing Homer M, Parsons in 
an act entitled “Shakespeare and the New 
Humanism”: 


“Tired with all these,” 
“Jet me die.” 
A nosegay then of canker’s blooms he 
noted: 
Virtue turned strumpet, strength that limped 
aury, 
And other nine examples might be quoted. 
Right in their midst—here, Irving Babbitt, 
look! 
And you, Paul Elmer 
“And art 
Made tongue-tied by authority.” What hook 
Will ye employ to tear the bard apart? 
Authority? To hell with it, cried Will, 
Where art’s adventure, tutelage stays 
home. 
It’s “captive good” again, and “captain ill.” 
But wisdom drinks, while folly blows the 
foam. 
Yet, if the classic masters take the tricks, 
Read ’em and weep! It’s Sonnet LXVI. 


quoth Shakespeare, 


More!—see this: 


And that’s that: Shakespeare himself, not 
something put in. Hamlet’s mouth to prove him 
crazy. It is clear and understandable, without 
need of an oblique footnote by T. S. Eliot point- 
ing its fancied connection to something by St. 
Augustine out of Sappho or quoting some med- 
ical authority on the shortness of the frenum. 
Abjuring authority he denies Humanism; which, 
by the logic of a Seward Collins syllogism, 
makes him a Communist. 

I tell you, Mr. Pheenician, it’s serious. If that 
young upstart from Stratford doesn’t curb his 
impudence, his books will be banned in this 
country. 

But having blown the foam, let’s drink to 
ooooese Rag shakespeheriano and set our Selah 
down in the orthodox Humanist manner thus: 

Shantih shantih  shantih. 


THE PHOENICIAN. 








OXFORD UN 
114 FirTH AVENUE, 


. a highly provocative as 
well as discriminating study 

. one of the finest books 
of criticism which has ap- 
peared in many _ years.”— 
Boston Transcript $2.50 


Biographical and Literary 
By E. I. FRIPP 


“If a Shakespearian scholar 
were to make a pious pil- 
grimage to Stratford-upon- 
Avon this is the book he 
might choose as a compan- 
ion."—New York Sun. $2.50 


RUSTICUS LOQUITUR 


in the Punjab Village 
By M. L. DARLING 


“Our real problem in India 
is not political; it is social.” 
—Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 
“A charming and reassuring 
book."—Neaw York Times 
$6.00 


GLEANINGS IN 
EUROPE: ENGLAND 


By JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER 


Edited by Robert E. Spiller 


“Of all the American novel- 
ist’s letters, these from Eng- 
land are still, as they were a 
century ago, the most inter- 
esting . . . a contribution to 
the enjoyment of the general 
reader. —Bookman $3.50 


YIVERSITY PRESS 
New YorRK 


BOOKS FOR THE 
DISCERNING 


POETRY AT PRESENT 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS 


SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 


or the Old Light and the New 
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SHEILA 
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KAYE-SMITH 





SHEPHERDS 
in SACKCLOTH 


$2.50 


“One of her best books—the characters 
are all alive and the story absorbing 
—William Lyon Phelps 


“Will stand high in pre list_ of her 
achievements.” —N.Y Times 
Sth Printing Harpers 














$2.50 

















THE STREET 
OF THE 
ISLANDS 


BY 
STARK YOUNG 
author of “‘ River House,”’ etc. 


Stories and impressions of Southern 
lands and people in the mood of the 
author’s famous “Three Fountains” 
with woodcuts by Ilse Bischoff. 


SCRIBNERS 
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Points of View 


Again Chaucer Translated 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 


When I read the letter from Mr. Donald 
A. Roberts which appeared in the Saturday 
Review for July 5, his point of view struck 
me as so unusual that I wanted to ask that 
it be more fully set out, but I postponed the 
attempt to give form to my impressions 
until I had done what Mr. Roberts says he 
did not do; 4. ¢., had read Mr. Hill’s trans- 
lation of Chaucer into modern English. 
Another of your correspondents has in the 
meanwhile made comments which cover 
some of the points that I had in mind, but 
the subject is important and justifies, I 
think, further examination. 

Mr. Roberts’s contention, if I get it cor- 
rectly, is that any attempt to translate 
Chaucer is an impertinence, since anyone 
who is not able to read the text with facility 
must be so far sunk in ignorance and sloth 
that it is worse than useless to try to convey 
to him even imperfectly the quality of the 
original, I have no doubt that in translat- 
ing Chaucer, as in translating almost any 
great author, there is a vast loss, no matter 
how well the translation may be done, so 
that one able freely to read the original has 
a tremendous advantage over one whose ac- 
quaintance with the author can be only 
second-hand. What I wish Mr. Roberts 
would explain, however, is just where he 
would draw the line. 


It is not, surely, a criminal offence to 
translate Homer, Dante, or Goethe, imper- 
fect as the results must inevitably be. It is 
a misfortune not to have such a command 
of Greek, Italian, and German as to render 
the mediation of a translator needless. 
Nevertheless, I have never heard it sug- 
gested that the attempt to translate these 
authors was therefore to be condemned or 
that a person who found such translations 
useful was necessarily to be deemed a “shal- 
low culture seeker” or hopelessly lacking in 
the qualities essential to the understandning 
and appreciation of their work. 


Exactly what is it, therefore, which puts 
Chaucer in a class by himself, so that it is 
high treason to try to make him accessible 
to those who have not been able to make a 
serious study of Middle English,—a class 
which includes not only the uneducated, but 
practically all the educated as well, except 
for a small group of specialists? I think 
it would generally be agreed that one who, 
like myself, never passed in attacking Hom- 
er beyond the stage of digging out the sense 
with grammar and lexicon would be likely 
to get a good deal more of the real Homeric 
spirit out of a competent translation, though 
he would lose at best a great deal that would 
lie open to a first-class Greek scholar. So, 
as to Chaucer, it is hard to see why a 
translation, if it is a good one, may not 
bring the reader who is not specially trained 
much closer to the author than he could get 
by laboriously struggling with the original. 
Of course, the qualification,—“if it is a 
good ene,”—cannot be overlooked. As 1 
cannot pretend to any accurate knowledge 
of Middle English, it is not of much sig- 
nificance that I felt that I was getting 
through Mr. Hill’s translation more of 
Chaucer than I had ever been able to attain 
through worrying with the text. That, 


however, is immaterial for the present pur 


pose. Mr. Roberts’s objection is not to 
anything peculiar to Mr. Hill’s translation 
but to the idea of translating Chaucer at all 
and it is as to what he assumes to be a 
fundamental difference in this respect be- 
tween Chaucer and other authors that I 
wish he would enlighten us. 


HaroLp §S, Davis. 


Boston, 


A Sinclair Bibliography 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Readers of foreign languages may be in- 
terested to know that I have compiled a 
bibliography of foreign editions and trans- 
lations of my books, The pamphlet records 
a total of 525 titles in thirty-four countries. 
As there have been many unauthorized edi- 
tions, and as information from the more re- 
mote countries is difficult to obtain, I will 
be glad to have additions and corrections 
from anyone. The bibliography will be 
kept up-to-date, and reissued at intervals. 
A copy will be sent free to booksellers, li- 
brarians, and any others who may have use 
for it. 

UPTON SINCLAIR. 

Station A, Pasadena, California. 


Mr. Viereck Replies 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr. John Bakeless, in his review of my 
book “Spreading Germs of Hate,” accuses 
me of not documenting my statements and 
points out what he considers “shocking er- 
rors” of fact. 

It may be that it was World’s Work and 
not the New York World which discovered 
that John R. Rathom was a faker. In cit- 
ing the New York World I was misled by a 
popular book of reference published shortly 
after the war, but I fail to see how that 
affects the value of my statement. The im- 
portant thing is not whether it was the 
World or World’s Work that made the dis- 
covery, but the fact that Mr. Rathom was 
discredited. 

Again, he points out that Bolo Pasha was 
not hanged but shot. To me that distinc- 
tion seems academic, It does not involve 
the essence of my argument, which has noth- 
ing to do with the manner of his execution. 

Your reviewer states that the list of Amer- 
icans in high office who were decorated by 
the Allies takes on a different light when 
one realizes that most of them were deco- 
rated after America entered the war. He 
does not deny that some of them were deco- 
rated before that event. In any case, my 
argument that decorations were used by the 
propagandists of various nations to further 
their cause, remains unaffected. 

The question whether Admiral Lord 
Fisher sent his letter to von Tirpitz or 
whether it was never sent is of no impor- 
tance whatsoever. The interest in the letter 
is psychological. No one cares whether it 
was delivered to the addressee by due process 
of mail, 

Mr. Bakeless states that the Lusitania 
inedal was “dated” two days ahead of the 
actual fatality. By this statement he sur- 
reptitiously attempts to convey the infamous 
falsehood that the Germans knew of the 
sinking beforehand and deliberately pro- 
ceeded to coin a medal to celebrate the oc 
casion. I do not know how the medal was 
dated, but I do know that no such medal 
was coined or prepared beSore the event. 
For further information I refer Mr. Bake- 
less to Ponsonby’s “Falsehood in Wartime,” 
and other source books. 

I fail to see how my argument as to what 
would happen in case of a war between the 
United States and the moon is in any way 
impaired by the fact that I speak of a lunar 
moth, whereas my critic insists that the 
species is called actias luna, although he ad- 
mits that in popular parlance one sometimes 
speaks of it as the Juna moth. I am afraid 
Mr. Bakeless cannot see a joke. 

I do not know whether the statement on 
submarines appeared in the Revue Militaire 
or in the Review Maritime. 1 am indebted 
for the statement as well as the source to an 
article by Admiral von Mantey. Mr. Bake- 
less does not challenge the authenticity of 
the quotation, and all his hair-splitting can- 
not conceal the fact that the approval of 
submarine warfare was printed with the 
consent of the French naval authorities and 
that it expresses their point of view. 

Finally, Mr. Bakeless assails me for not 
stating that Dr. Vernon Kellogg was actual- 
ly living at German Headquarters, Nobody 
cares a rap where Dr. Kelogg lived. I am 
merely concerned in pointing out the absur- 
dity of the hysterical statements by other- 
wise sane men, under the influence of war 
psychosis. Your reviewer says that Dr. Kel- 
logg “has as much right” to his opinion as 
I have. From this I conclude that Mr. 
Bakeless endorses Dr. Kellogg’s statement, 
to wit: 

Will it be any wonder if, after the War, the 
people of the world, when they recognize any 
human being as a German, will shrink aside so 
that they may not touch him as he passes, or 
stoop for stones to drive him from their path? 
This will be cruel to the few who are not dis- 
eased, but it will be warranted precaution against 
the danger—most of the Germans in Germany, 
and some outside of it, have become unclean and 
will have to walk the world as a marked people, 
avoided, despised, stoned. ... Though it be 
war time or peace time, for a long time “‘Ger- 
man” and “made in Germany” are going to be 
equivalent, both as regards persons and things, 
to “unclean, unclean!” 


Mr. Kellogg himself, I feel quite sure, is 
heartily ashamed today of his preposterous 
utterance. The fact that Mr. Bakeless con- 
dones the statement today clearly reveals 
that he is still under the influence of those 
pathological conditions which poisoned men’s 
minds during the war. It also reveals why 
he picks out a few picayune errors, which in 
no way invalidate my message, to discredit 
my book, 

GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK. 

New York. 





A marvelous book, perfectly transiated—Hugh Walpole 


| The] 
| CASTLE] 


| By FRANZ KAFKA I 





Transtated from the German 
by Edwin and Wilia Muir 


In this strange and haunting novel, 
K.vainty attempts to reach the Castile 
from the little village huddied about 
its feet. His difficulties, the seeming 
imjustice of the officiais and their 
contradictory orders, his realiza- 
tion that a woman, perhaps, can 
bring him closer, all gradually be- 
come apparent to the reader as sym- 
bolical of human experience in any 
period or place. 5\," x 8," (340pp). 


“It is forever suggesting thoughts in a new 
dimension.”—Humbert Wolfe 


“Continuously interesting to read, suffused 
with humour and beauty.”—Frank Swinnerton 


$2.50 At All Bookshops 
ALFRED: A+: KNOPF: PUBLISHER: N:> 


Tune in every Tuesday evening 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT’S “THE EARLY BOOKWORM” 
Columbia 





Broadcasting System 















murder ? Here is a murder 


mystery to make your blood run cold! 


THE 
TRANGLER Fi 


JOHN STEPHEN STRANGE 


This month's 
CRIME CLUB 
SELECTION is the 
best-reviewed, best- 
selling detective story of many 
months! From the moment of 
the grisly discovery of a 
bleached skeleton encircled by 
the terrible tendrils of the 
strangler fig... the story speeds 
to a terrific climax. Don’t miss 
this thriller! $1.00 Everywhere 





action but lacking in the anthropoid 
quality that mars most of the genre 

if you have yearned toward some 
such aera vain ideal, here’s 
your meat ... the most ingeniously 
built jigsaw in many moons... . / A 
surprising and almost awesome feat 
in high-pressure mystery.” 


Will Cuppy says :— 
“If you have been looking for a 
violent shocker, highly exciting 
from start to finish, yet inhabited 
by polite characters and couched in 
literate English, full of speed and 


[72 
CRIMECLUB, Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





MOOT ZZIAE 


The editors of THr SATURDAY REVIEW in reading advance copies of the im \ 
portant works soon to be published have been impressed by the noticeable im- |) 

| Provement in quality. This will be good news to those of our subscribers who | 

| have been discouraged by the general mediocrity of recent publications N 
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GENTLEMEN We ins 
ALL | a 


By William Fitzgerald, Jr. 


A story of Virginia and the dra- i A Y 
matic struggle of a gallant young / {{ 
man to rise above a fox-hunting, (d : 


mint julep, languidly feminine 
aristocracy. A_ brilliant first 
novel which recreates with re- ; nm 
markable faithfulness the haunt- = atid 
ing, lazy loveliness of the South. 
$2.00 
. >a > ‘ 
THE SPLENDOUR eae 
' “i = ; ] , 

OF THE DAWN | ) —" 

By John Oxenham p eae 
A beautiful and moving story of 
pro timés which came immedi : 
ately after the Crucifixion. ta Pa >) 
Again, as in his popular novel, eT. ee sale 
“The Hidden Year s,” John Oxen = 


ham, in reverent but dramatic S corre - JULIA PETERKIN 


detail, reconstructs the 


Lewis MUMFORD 


, days 
when the New Testament was 
being lived on earth. $2.00 








A Novel of the Damned Generation 


_ | THIS PURE YOUNG MA 


IN THE Was his purity the virtue he tried to believe it was? Was Roger better than the 
VINEYARD 

By Giovanni Papini ee, Be: M ; ; ; 

The author of “The Life of timidity? How could he explain away the feeling of pleasure after that night in 


Christ” offers fourteen original 


past and New York when he had slipped away from a fraternity carouse, only to win un- 


young men, his friends, whose jibes made him smart so or was his virtue just 


studies of great men, i 
resent, including Caesar, Vir- | ; h ‘i ' | : 
gil, St.Francis of Assisi, Man- deserved admiration for playing a “lone hand” with the women? Why did he 
goni and Petrarch. “The entire tg ; 

volume is noy el and provoca- let them think that? 
tive.’-—The Outlook. $2.00 


ENGLAND UNDER 


QUEEN ANNE: 
a THIS PURE YOUNG MA 
By George Macaulay Trevelyan 


The greatest living British his- 
torian writes a colorful and dra- 
matic history of England from : , : 
the beginning of the 18th Cen- You know him, and | know him. We knew him in school- we met him in col- 
tury to the Battle of Blenheim. : ss ; : : . - 
“The most satisfactory, possibly lege and we associate with him in business. Girls obsess and terrify him. His 
he most lasting, book that the - ? : si a . ‘i 
pasiian will no A book mother instilled in him Victorian morals that the rest of the world he learns 
written in splendid prose and 
authentic in every line.”—HuGuH 
TALPOLE i he New York He J , 3 ca 
reid Thilene siseei $7.50 measure of talent-- everything except’) what? What is it he lacks that keeps him 


with a shock seems to have forgotten. But he has ideals, intelligence, a large 


THR SANTA FE from adjustment with life, with men and women as he tinds them? 
4 wes + 4 ~ J 


TRAIL 


By R. L. Duffus 


“This book treats of the Trail in 
its entirety. It begins with the 
arrival of the first railway train 
in Santa Fe. Though meant for = 


the general reader it makes no 
sacrifice of accuracy. It is writ- 
ten with distinction and charm.” om 
—New York a ik, Sadie “THIS PURE YOUNG MAN differs ... really documents a whole genera- 
ustrated, >. 
COMRADES tion: that generation which had just come to manhood before the War, in what 
x 


AT ARMS now seems to us a prehistoric past. The writer has sincerity, keen eyes, a steady 


By Paul Feval | grip on his characters; and in a sense he has written the story of everyone who 
D'’Artagnan and Cyrano, fight . c - ony ‘ s 2 
ing side by side against the wily is now over thirty-five and below fifty. Lewis Mumrorp. 
Mazarin; the Man in the Iron ‘ 
Mask, the Queen and Cyrano’s 
Roxane; all in another swift ro- 
mance by the author of “The 
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